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Sermons for the Month of June 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
ON DIVINE REVELATION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Behold I am with you all days, even to the end of the world.”—Matt. 
XXVill, 5, ult. 


SYNOPSIS.—The meaning of the feast; how and why we should rever- 
ence it. 

I. The commission given to the Apostles and to their successors. 
The promise of Christ; its effect from the beginning to the present day. 
The Church protected in faith and morals forever. 

II. The Church is made the dispenser of the Sacraments; necessity 
of Baptism. We must believe and obey, or be lost. 

III. The authority of the Church to enact laws. Our duty in rela- 
tion to the Commandments of the Church. The Church has always 
triumphed over her persecutors, and this by the power and protection 
promised and given her by her Divine Founder. 


Although every Sunday throughout the year is dedicated to the 
honor of the adorable Trinity, yet this Sunday is set apart, in an 
especial manner, to celebrate that Divine mystery, which is the 
basis of the Christian religion, and though incomprehensible to 
human reason, must nevertheless be firmly believed, and assented 
to by whosoever professes himself to be a Christian. What the 
Church of Christ teaches, with regard to this mystery, is briefly 
this. There is one supreme, eternal God, the Creator of heaven 
and earth, and in this one God, there are three divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, really distinct one from the other. 
The Father is from no one, the Son is from the Father from all 
eternity, of the same nature and substance, and equal to Him in 
power and majesty. The Holy Ghost is from the Father and the 
Son, not made, nor created, but proceeding from the Father and the 
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Son, from all eternity, of the same nature and substance and equal 
to them in power and majesty. So that the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost are one supreme eternal Being, one God, in three distinct 
persons, equally to be praised, adored and glorified forever! In the 
short but interesting Gospel of this Sunday, we behold Jesus Christ 
sending forth his Apostles to teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of this blessed Trinity. Illiterate and unexperienced, un- 
acquainted with the policy, the arts, the address of the world, they 
are to enlighten it by their preaching, and to sanctify it by their 
influence and example. In all ages the faith of Christ has 
met with opposition, and even among those who are compelled to 
acknowledge its divine origin, some there are who, instead of 
thanking heaven for the inestimable blessing, are apt to consider the 
gift of faith as an unfortunate restraint, which confines their 
projects, and narrows their enjoyments; embittering the sweets of 
sensual gratification, by the representation of a future judgment, 
and the alarming prospect of future retribution. Instead of con- 
sidering it as a signal favor of the Almighty, they view it as a 
painful light, which they endeavor, by every fallacious argu- 
ment, to extinguish in themselves and others. But let us, my 
brethren, be more wise; let us ever esteem divine revelation as 
God’s best gift to man; let us consider it as an auspicious star 
of benignest influence; let us open our eyes to receive its salutary 
light, and direct our steps by its unerring guidance. Believing, as 
you do, in the wisdom and power of the divine Founder of the 
Christian religion, that He is God as well as man, equal to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, I shall offer you a few reflections founded 
on this belief, and sanctioned by the Gospel I have read to you, that 
will console you under every terrestrial calamity, by the convic- 
tion of His powerful protection, to His kingdom on earth, the 
Church, which He established, and which will be perpetuated 
through every era of time, to the consummation of the world. 

First. When the eleven had celebrated the Passover at Jeru- 
salem, they returned to Galilee, and there resumed their wonted 
occupations. On a certain day they repaired to “the mountain, 
where Jesus had appointed them” (Matt. xxviii, 16). There He 
appeared to them, and “coming, spoke to them, saying: All power 
is given to me in heaven, and in earth: go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations baptizing them in the name,” etc., “teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold 
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I am with you,” etc. (Jbid. 18). Weigh well these words, my 
brethren, for they are full of comfort to the believer. Jesus pro- 
claims to them this omnipotence, “All power,” etc. It was by His 
resurrection that He entered into the possession of this “Almighty 
power,” which His Father gave Him; this He enjoys in heaven, 
where He sits enthroned at the right hand of God; by this He sends 
down the Holy Ghost, the comforter ; invites and conducts to heaven 
His faithful servants, who believe all that He teaches, relying 
on His unerring word, and carefully “observe all things whatsoever 
he commands” them by His word, and by the word of His Apostles, 
whom He has commissioned to “teach these things to all nations,” 
and with whom He abides “all days, even,” etc. This almighty power 
He exercised upon earth, in establishing His Church, in defiance of 
all resistance from earth and hell; this He has continued to exer- 
cise, in diffusing and perpetuating His Church through a lapse 
of many ages, and amidst the wreck of empires, the revolution, de- 
cay and fall of earthly establishments; unchanged and unimpaired 
amidst the constant vicissitudes of all sublunary things. Yes, my 
brethren, He has preserved His Church, and the faith of His 
Church, unchanged and unimpaired; for though the fervor of her 
members may have decreased; though primitive piety has certainly 
abated ; though kings and princes, and whole nations, have forsaken 
her, yet her faith, still unvarying, is the same under a Nero, expo- 
sing the bodies of her children as torches to enlighten the darkness 
of night, and under a Constantine honoring and exalting the pro- 
fessors of her doctrines. Her faith is the same now, even in these 
our days of immorality, the same throughout the whole Catholic 
Church, as it was preached at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Ephesus. 
at Corinth, at Rome itself by its first heralds, the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ: for it is still preached by them in their successors, in whom 
is fulfilled the promise of its divine Founder, that He would “abide 
with them all days, even to the consummation of the world.” By 
this almighty power Jesus subdues kingdoms and governments to 
the yoke of His faith, converts sinners to a life of holiness, and 
sanctifies His elect to salvation; and, surrounded with the same 
omnipotence, He will come at the last day, to judge all nations, and 
to render to all men according to their works. O, adorable power, 
which our Lord, who died for our redemption, wishes to exercise 
only for our sanctification! “All power is given to me,” etc. “Go 
ye, therefore,” etc. All the nations of the earth are, therefore, 
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called to the faith of the Gospel, and the rays of this celestial light 
would be diffused to every tribe and people, did they not shut their 
eyes against it, or obstruct its influence. The mission of the 
Apostles still subsists in their successors; what the twelve, imme- 
diately appointed by Jesus Christ, could not execute during their 
mortal lives, they appointed others to execute after them; to 
perpetuate the sacred deposit of faith to all times, and extend the 
long, uninterrupted chain of apostolical succession from their time 
to the very end of time, even to the consummation of the world. 
Secondly. The same almighty power of Jesus Christ, which ap- 
pointed the Apostles and their legitimate successors to plant His 
faith in ali nations, also constituted them the ministers of His Sac- 
raments. “Go ye, therefore,’ etc, “baptizing them,” etc. Here 
is expressed the form to be employed in the administration of 
Baptism, an epitome of the principal mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion. The Sacrament of Baptism is alone mentioned, because 
by it we are made Christians, because it is the first in point of re- 
ception, and the first in importance: being the only one absolutely 
necessary, either in reality or desire, to eternal salvation. When, 
by means of this Sacrament we are admitted within the pale of the 
Church, our tender mother, the spouse of Jesus Christ, opens to 
us all her treasures, and instructs us concerning the other Sacra- 
ments. The necessity of baptism, in order to enter into the kingdom 
of God is strongly insisted upon by Our Lord; but the necessity of 
a faith, obedient to divine revelation, and demonstrating its vital 
existence, by good works, is also powerfully urged and required. 
For why are the Apostles commanded to teach all nations, unless 
all nations be commanded to receive their words, and believe what 
' they teach? And why has Jesus promised to be with them even to the 
end of the world, unless to secure the faith and doctrine of their 
successors forever? Unhappy they, who, having received the Sac- 
rament of Baptism, refuse their assent to the doctrines of Christ’s 
Church! but what is the guilt of those, who, being baptized, and 
admitting from full conviction the authority of the Catholic Church 
of Christ, and the infallible truth of her doctrines because taught 
by Christ himself, still blindly and inconsistently contradict, by their 
lives, the faith which they receive: who submit their understanding 
to the faith of Christ, but refuse to submit their will to His Jaw, 
living and dying in mortal sin! “He that believeth not, shall be 
condemned,” savs Our Lord (Mark xvi, 16), but these shall receive 
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a twofold sentence of malediction, having despised the blessings of 
both baptism and faith and being thus worse than the unbeliever. 
Thirdly. But the almighty power of Our Redeemer is not con- 
fined to the doctrine and Sacraments of His Church; but extends to 
acts of legislation, and the regulation of conduct; since He author- 
izes His appointed delegates to teach all nations to “observe all 
things whatsoever he commands them.” Yes, my brethren, the 
authority of the Church in enacting laws, and enforcing the duties 
of morality, is here evidently established. It is only from the 
Apostles that we can learn what Christ has commanded, since they 
are appointed the instructors and teachers of all nations; them we 
are commanded to hear, with certain security that in hearing them 
we are receiving the word of Christ himself; who said to them, 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you,” etc., 
(Luke x, 16). The precepts of the Church are, therefore, obligatory 
upon Christians; her solemnities are to be observed, her fasts are 
not to be despised or neglected: the rites and ceremonies which 
she employs in the administration of the Sacraments, and in the 
celebration of her liturgy, are not to be ridiculed, vilified or set 
aside; her voice is to be obeyed, as the voice of Christ himself, in 
the regulation of discipline, and the acts of spiritual legislation: 
lest despising her, we despise Him, who first established her, still 
preserves her, and will preserve her forever: for He has declared 
that He will “be with his apostles all days, even to the end of the 
world,” and that He has “built his Church upon a rock, and that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. xvi, 18). Vain, 
indeed, would have been the instructions given by Our Lord to His 
Apostles, when He appointed them to their important embassy, if 
He had then abandoned them. Little would have prevailed the 
feeble efforts of uninformed, unskilful men, without the resources 
of wealth, influence, or connections; without honors or emolument 
wherewith to recompense their followers, had not the same almighty 
power, under which they commenced the arduous enterprise, upheld 
and supported them throughout. But He who assured them that “all 
power was given to him in heaven and on earth,” promises them 
His aid and assistance to the end of time. “Behold I am with you,” 
etc. Yes, He is with His Apostles, in the persons of their successors 
in the ministry, in the pastors of His Church, now and forever. By 
His presence He is their support under persecution, their teacher, 
when assailed by schism, heresy, and the multifarious arts of per- 
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nicious error; He is their food and nourishment in that stupendous 
mystery of love, the blessed Eucharist. He gives us His own 
Body and Blood for the food of our souls, and He has declared 
that, “except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye shall not have life in you” (John vi, 54). As long as the 
world shall subsist, He will be with His Church; not a day nor 
an hour will this His work be abandoned or forgotten: and as it 
will be always true to say; I believe the “Holy Catholic Church,” 
so will it be at no time true to say, that the Church has failed or dis- 
appeared, or taught doctrines contrary to those which its divine 
Founder delivered. The experience of eighteen centuries attests its 
sacred origin, and immortal principle. Neither the rack of persecu- 
tion, the machinations of a false philosophy, the clash of interests, 
nor the fury of outrageous passions, have shaken the foundations 
of His glorious edifice ; for it “is built on a rock, and the gates,”’ etc. 
The terrestrial power of its pontiffs may decrease or perish, but their 
spiritual power will remain inviolate. Christ never promised the 
power and dignities of this world, to the bishops and rulers of His 
Church, nor do they claim such a promise. During the first three 
centuries, that is, during the golden ages of Christianity, its prelates 
enjoyed no terrestrial dominion; they suffered and they bled for 
Christ; this was their wealth, their joy, their glory; other riches 
they had none; but each of them could say with St. Paul, “Christ 
shall be magnified in my body, whether by life or by death: for to 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. i, 20). Let not then the 
enemies of our faith exult, when they behold the priests and bishops 
of the Church dispersed and driven into exile. Their terrestrial pos- 
sessions may be wrested from them, their mortal lives may be de- 
stroyed; but their faith, spiritual and immortal, like their souls, 
defies the sword of persecution, and all the instruments of death; 
the religion of Jesus shall stand and flourish, superior to all the 
united assaults of earth and hell. They know, however, and we 
know, that the Church is safe from the malice of its enemies ; it rests 
not upon the strength or policy of human ability, but on the power 
and promises of its omnipotent Founder. 

Yes, blessed Jesus, “all power is given to thee,” etc., and thy 
Church shall flourish forever. Individuals may fall off, and be for- 
saken by thee; the greatest geniuses have lapsed into error, to show 
that human wit is neither the foundation nor the security of divine 
faith; but thy Church, thy congregation, thy inheritance, shall be 
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preserved by thee to the end of time. Preserve, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, thy undeserving people, who now supplicate thy protection: let 
not the trials, to which thy Providence pleases to expose thy serv- 
ants, shake our faith, or make us doubt of thy protection. Let us 
ever bear in mind that whatever adversity may assail thy Church, 
thou art still with it and will not forget thy promises: that while 
thou art our protector and defense, the enemy shall not prevail 
against us, nor shall the son of iniquity have power to hurt us: 
though the winds may howl and the billows foam, and the bark of 
Peter be covered with waves, yet thou art present, and at thy com- 
mand the winds shall cease to roar, the waves to swell: that the 
vessel which beareth thee is secure from danger, though thou ap- 
pear to sleep, and at thy will there shall be a great calm. Grant 
that we may ever adhere to thy truth, firmly confiding in thy power 
and promises that thou wilt preserve thy holy Church in every revo- 
lution of state and earthly vicissitude, “throughout all generations, 
till the moon be taken away” (Ps. Ixxi, 5, 7). Grant likewise that 
our lives, influenced by thy holy faith, may be pure and holy, diffus- 
ing around a sweet odor, a bright light, “that others seeing our 
good works, may glorify thee our heavenly Father” (Matt. v, 16). 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE FUTILITY OF THE EXCUSES ALLEGED FOR 
ABSENCE FROM COMMUNION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“A certain man made a great supper, and invited many.”—Luke xiv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—The various interpretations of the parable. The interpreta- 
tion of the Church to-day. Our belief in the Real Presence. The great 
love for us evinced by Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. Why His in- 
vitation is refused. The various excuses. The real reasons; rst. Our 
pride; its consequences. 2d. Our worldliness; its effects. 3d. Our entan- 
glements, in or out of Matrimony. The dignity of Matrimony; its pur- 
pose. It is an aid, not an obstacle to the service of God. 4th. Our 
unworthiness; this means our selfishness and pride; our refusal to give 
up sin. 


The parable, which our blessed Saviour addressed to the Phari- 
sees admits of different explications. By some it is understood as 
referring to the great mystery of the Word incarnate, who came 
into this world for the salvation of man. By others it is inter- 
preted as expressive of that everlasting bliss and ineffable glory, 
which Jesus Christ has merited for mankind, by the effusion of 
His precious Blood. By the Church, who has chosen it for this 
Sunday, it is here applied to the Sacrament of the Altar; to that 
banquet, which Our Lord prepares for His servants, giving them 
His Body and Blood for nourishment of their souls; “for his flesh 
is meat indeed, and his blood is drink indeed” (John vi, 56). Yes, 
my brethren, it is indeed a great supper to which we are invited, 
whether we consider the dignity of Him, who makes us His guests, 
or the excellence of the food which is offered to us in this banquet. 
A God made man for our sake, calls us to His sacred table, and 
gives Himself for our food and nourishment. Great God! what 
must be the excess of thy love for us thy creatures—what thy con- 
descension, thus to humbie thyself for the love of man? 

But what must be the guilt of those, who either spurn this 
loving kindness of their God, by rejecting His invitation, or who 
come to His feast in such a manner as to display the utmost con- 
tempt for the Lord of Glory! I shall endeavor to rouse the former 
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from their fatal lethargy, by proving to them the futility of every 
pretext which they employ to justify their neglect, and to awaken 
in the latter a salutary dread and remorse, by showing, at least in 
some degree, the enormity of their conduct, who presume to ap- 
proach to His holy Sacrament without suitable dispositions; who 
“eat and drink unworthily, not discerning the body of the Lord.” 

Jesus, who on account of His great love for man, is often named 
in the Holy Scriptures the Son of Man, has left in the Church, 
which He established on earth, a great Sacrament, a pledge of His 
love for us; a memorial of His sacred passion, and a source of 
grace and sanctification. This is the Sacrament of the blessed 
Eucharist, in which He gives us Himself for our food, who gave 
His life for our ransom. To this celestial banquet—to this true 
manna He invites His miserable creatures; He sends His servants 
to inform them that their presence is expected; to say to them that 
“they should come, for now all things are ready.” But, by reason of 
obstinacy and blindness, many reject the invitation, and invent ex- 
cuses to justify, or palliate their neglect. “I have bought a farm, and 
must of necessity go out and see it; I pray thee hold me excused.” 
This excuse, according to St. Augustine and St. Gregory, is the 
apology of the proud, who disdain to accept the invitation from a 
conceit of their fancied superiority or independence. Pride keeps 
too many from approaching to this holy Sacrament. Some refuse 
to acknowledge the presence of their God in the humble exterior 
in which He comes to visit His creatures, not considering that His 
condescension in so doing does not prove His lowliness, but ours; 
does not degrade Him, but ought to humble us. For in this, our 
weak and lowly condition, how could we receive the Lord of Glory, 
arrayed in all the splendors of infinite majesty? How could we 
contemplate the bright radiance of His countenance, and not be 
confounded by the glorious effulgence. He comes to us concealing 
the greatness of that power and majesty, which would overpower 
the weakness of human nature; He gives Himself to us under 
humble veils, compassionating thus our feeble powers, yet enrich- 
ing our souls with His inestimable gifts and graces. Let pride 
be humbled and confounded at the goodness and condescension of 
infinite power, in pity of our littleness and for our example. 

The second excuse mentioned in the gospel is a sinful avarice, 
and how often does this sordid vice keep back unhappy men from 
approaching to this feast of charity? “I have bought five yoke of 
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oxen, and I go to try them. I pray thee, etc.’ Alas! mere ter- 
restrial advantage, worldly interests, are continually preferred to 
the duties and benefits of religion. This faith which you profess, 
this Catholic faith, is not unfrequently acknowledged to be the 
faith of Jesus Christ; but it is said, if we embrace this faith, such 
is the prejudice that exists against it in this country, that our pros- 
pects, as to this world, will be obscured, our terrestrial success in- 
jured, and, at all events, we must live. But this will not justify 
their absenting themselves from the feast of God’s table. Do they 
not know that they were created to love God, and to serve Him, 
in spite of difficulty? Did they not, in their baptism, renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, knowing that against their sugges- 
tions and assaults they would have to struggle through life? 
“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith’ (Mat. viii, 26). The 
Lord will not forsake those who trust in Him. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (/bid. vi, 33). But fearful of losing terrestrial 
goods, and improvidently regardless of future and eternal posses- 
sions, many neglect this blessed institution, and permit their souls 
to perish. 

They can not frequent the Sacraments? Why not? The con- 
cerns of business—the hurry of situation—the cares of the world 
do not leave time for preparation. What is this, but to say that the 
concerns of the present life, present gain, and present emolument 
must have the preference over eternal salvation? The body, and its 
conveniences and enjoyments must first be studied and obtained, 
and then the soul may be considered. What is this but a sordid 
attachment to the earth, and the things of the earth? A miserable 
servitude, which, however, is embraced and cherished by many, 
who call themselves Christians; willing slaves to human respect, 
human interest, human motives, to which they sacrifice all their 
better prospects for eternity. There is a third description of per- 
sons represented by the man, who, in consequence of matrimonial 
engagements, without using excuse or apology, positively refused 
His attendance. “I have married a wife, and therefore can not 
come” (v. 20). The state of matrimony is a state of sanctity, with- 
out doubt; it leads to holiness, because its end is holy; it has God 
for its founder, and, in the new law, has been raised to the dignity 
of a Sacrament by the Son of God; but alas, this holy state is often 
profaned by those who enter it, and instead of being made by the 
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united efforts, example and mutual encouragements of the parties 
a help to sanctification, is very often made a source of perpetual dis- 
cord, strife and misery here, and of eternal misery hereafter. 

This state of life, though the state to which the generality of 
mankind are called, should be engaged in, not with that precipitate 
indeliberation which is so discernible for the most part; not with 
that motive of worldly advantage, profit, or convenience, which 
makes so many barter away their liberty, their happiness, their per- 
sons for gold, and makes the sacred engagement of matrimony a 
mere pecuniary transaction—a sordid traffic. Nor should it be em- 
braced with that impetuosity of passion, which has no other object 
in view but the low pleasures of sensual gratification, by which it 
is made not a remedy against concupiscence, but the occasion, and 
the means of indulging sinful lust. No, it should be sought from 
virtuous motives, embraced from a desire of facilitating the prac- 
tise of virtue, by the mutual support of the sexes; with a view of 
propagating the species; of bringing up children who may perpet- 
uate God’s honor and service on earth, and people heaven; and as 
a secondary motive, it may be embraced as a legitimate remedy 
against the assaults of concupiscence; and when engaged in all its 
comforts and enjoyments, all its occasional trials and crosses, 
should be made subservient to the great concern of salvation. By 
an opposite conduct, it is made a state of difficulty and danger, 
whence the Apostle St. Paul declares to us that “he that is with a 
wife, is solicitous for the things of the world” (I Cor. vii, 33). 
But he says, “I would have you to be without solicitude” (Jbid. v, 
32); therefore he recommends to those who are enabled, by the 
grace of God, to lead a life of perpetual continency, to do so; “I 
say to the unmarried and to the widows, it is good for them if they 
so continue, even as I” (v. 8). If, however, they are not called 
to a state of perpetual continency, he then exhorts them to embrace 
the marriage state. “If they do not contain themselves, let them 
marry; for it is better to marry than to burn”; that is, than to be 
consumed by unlawful desires, or to gratify unlawful passion. 

This, however, is not to be understood as Protestants explain it, 
of those who are consecrated to Almighty God, either by entering 
upon His ministry, or by religious vows; for if these employ the 
proper means God will enable them to preserve their first vows 
by which they became espoused to Him. The fathers of the Ref- 
ormation, who began by a violation of religious vows, endeavored 
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to justify their defection from these solemn engagements previously 
made to God, by the authority of St. Paul in this passage, but they 
have corrupted the passage to serve their purpose. The Apostle 
does not here admit the impossibility of leading a life of con- 
tinence, or he would contradict himself, having in the pre- 
ceding verse recommended to the unmarried and to widows, 
to continue single; exhorting to the same effect in a following 
verse, where he declares that the married are led to a solicitude 
for the things of the world, whereas “the unmarried and the vir- 
gin,” he expressly asserts, “thinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit” (v. 34 and 38) : he says, 
“he that giveth his virgin,” etc. But in every lawful state of life 
it is possible to serve God, and the state of lawful matrimony 
affords no just excuse for neglecting this holy institution, for re- 
maining at a distance from this great supper, which may be made 
the means of supporting the troubles of life with due resignation, 
and not drawing off the affections from what is terrestrial, to the 
things that are of God and to God himself. None of these excuses 
will be admitted, nor will they be heard, who attempt to justify 
their negligence, by a pretended respect for these august mysteries, 
by alleging their great unworthiness. 

It is true our respect for this great Sacrament can not be too 
great, but it should be a respect conformable to the intentions of 
Jesus Christ. It is not by your absenting yourselves, that He will 
consider Himself as honored, since He commands you to come, 
but by the dispositions which you bring with you; and when you 
have endeavored, according to your best ability, to acquire these dis- 
positions, if you do not give Him all the honor which is His due, 
you give Him at least what is in your power; you obey His law. 
It is a false respect which keeps you away; a respect, if it can be 
so called, which is displeasing to God, which is injurious to your- 
selves, as you well know; for surely you do not flatter yourselves 
that you are practising humility by keeping at a distance from 
your loving and condescending Saviour; the pretext of unworthi- 
ness should not satisfy your consciences, and withdraw you from 
the holy table. I do not mean that notwithstanding the state of 
sin in which you live, you should eat the body of the Lord and 
drink His Blood. God forbid that I should seem to authorize such 
a profanation, and wo to that man who should thus commit so 
criminal an abuse of this most sacred institution, this most august 
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of our mysteries; but my meaning is, that if under the color of 
your unworthiness, you resolve to abstain from the holy Sacrament, 
because your lives are not sufficiently regular or exemplary, in- 
stead of resolving, as you ought to resolve, to reform your lives 
and renounce your evil habits; that if because you sin, you conceive 
yourselves dispensed from the obligations of receiving the blessed 
Eucharist, instead of concluding that sin is to be forsaken and re- 
pented of, that you may not deprive yourselves of the inestimable 
advantages to be derived from it; your pretext of unworthiness is 
fallacious and null. Say not, my life is such as to make me unfit 
to receive the God of holiness, therefore do I bid adieu to the holy 
Sacrament; but since my present conduct debars me from this 
life-giving food, this heavenly feast, I will reform my conduct. 
The pretext that persons are unworthy to receive the holy Com- 
munion, means no more than that they can not prevail upon them- 
selves to abandon sin, and that they are not yet so lost to faith as 
well as to virtue, as to presume to harbor the God of all sanctity 
in their polluted breasts; and this pretext, which begins with the 
Sacrament of the Altar, is gradually extended to all the several 
acts of religion. The Word of God is not heard, because, say they, 
it is to no purpose to hear God’s word, without a desire to profit 
by it; the homage of praise and thanksgiving is not offered to the 
Almighty, because the praises of the Lord ought not to proceed 
from the lips of a sinner, who is hardened in iniquity; the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, that source of grace and comfort to penitent 
sinners, is forsaken; for why should we approach to a Sacrament 
of which we are unworthy; the duty of prayer, and even the as- 
sistance at the holy Sacrifice, and attendance at the temple of the 
Most High, are resigned upon the plea of unworthiness; and thus 
every exterior succor is cut off, and a kind of voluntary self-ex- 
communication is submitted to upon a false principle of respect 
and pride, decorating itself with the vesture of humility. 

Let me conclude by earnestly exhorting you to know your own in- 
terest and happiness, to endeavor to obviate the obstacles which stand 
in your way and prevent your approach to Jesus Christ, not to adduce 
them as excuses for your neglect. Go, then, to your God with 
trembling step, conscious of your unworthiness, as sinful creatures ; 
but let a well-founded confidence in His mercies bear you to the 
foot of His altar, and embolden you to receive Him. Were we to 
deny support to our bodies, we should justly deem ourselves guilty 
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of suicide; Christ has declared that “except we eat,” etc. Shall we 
then acquit ourselves of equal, or even greater guilt, when we re- 
fuse to our souls that nourishment which is necessary to their life? 
Without this food, our souls must perish; and if it be a great crime 
to receive the Lord of heaven unworthily, it is no less certain death 
to stay away from these Divine mysteries, in which we may receive 
all grace and every necessary for our everlasting life. “Lord, 
to whom shall we go, but to thee? thou hast the words of eternal 
life’ (John vi, 69). O come, dear Jesus, who wast born for us into 
this world, who sheddest thy Blood for us, dying on a Cross, who 
hast given us thyself here, under humble veils, that we might be 
brought to the clear sight and possession of thee in eternal glory; 
take from us whatever is displeasing to thee; give us a hunger and 
thirst after thee ; inflame our hearts with a love of thee, that we may 
be ready to renounce forever all that can separate us from thee; that 
henceforward we may pant after thee, that we may be willing to 
make any sacrifice which may bring us nearer to thee and thy love; 
and that consecrating ourselves to thy service, we may receive for- 
giveness of our sins at thy feet, be nourished with this our daily 
supersubstantial Bread, and at length pass from a life of grace to 
a life of glory; from a life in which we adore thee under humble 
mysterious veils, to a life in which we shall see and enjoy thee 
without shadow or change for all eternity. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE MERCY OF JESUS TOWARD SINNERS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“There shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner doing penance, more than 
upon ninety-nine just, who need not penance.”—Luke xv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our God is a God of mercy. Our Lord’s whole life shows 
this. The parable of the Good Shepherd. In many ways does God try 
to bring the sinner to repentance—by conscience; by His messengers; by 
trials and losses, etc. God never wearies in His efforts to reclaim the. 
sinful man. God never forsakes the sinner. Invitation to rouse our- 
selves from our sinful lethargy; to despise not the forbearance of God. 


Our blessed Redeemer, who came down from heaven, and clothed 
Himself with our nature, that He might bring back those who had 
gone astray, and save those who were perishing, permitted even 
sinners to approach His person and to converse with Him, and 
sometimes He condescended even to sit at their tables, and eat with 
them. Filled with an idea of their superior virtue, and imaginary 
merit, the Pharisees and doctors of the law affected to be scandalized 
at this charity of Jesus Christ, and vented their rancor, sometimes 
in secret whispers, sometimes in open reproach. In us, my brethren, 
weak as we are, and prone to sin, it would generally be a guilty 
presumption to join the societies of the wicked, even from the 
motive of reclaiming them from sin; but in Our Saviour, in whom 
was all goodness and sanctity, it was the effect of His great love 
for sinners, and His zeal for the glory of His Father. In Him His 
enemies could discern nothing that was not decorated with all 
the purity and sweetness of charity, both toward God and men: 
“sin in him there was none.” Yet did the Scribes and Pharisees 
murmur against Him, saying, “This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.” To confound their pride, refute their asper- 
sions, and demonstrate to them the ineffable charity with which He 
was actuated, Jesus speaks to them the parable you have just heard, 
leaving to them to draw from it an easy and natural inference. 

If to recover an animal of little value, men submit to such fatigue; 
if they take so much pains to recover a sum of money, which, in its 
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greatest abundance, is incompetent to bestow real happiness, and 
must at last be left behind, can you wonder, and what is more ex- 
traordinary, can you pretend to be scandalized, when you behold 
Me seeking to draw sinners from their evil ways? From the com- 
passion which I show toward those who have strayed from the pas- 
tures of grace and virtue, can you take occasion to censure My 
conduct, and rouse the public reproach and resentment against Me? 
“Know ye not that I came not to call,” etc. Cease then to entertain 
sentiments of malevolence against Me, to murmur against My con- 
duct, to traduce My character, and by unfounded surmises, and 
false insinuations, to blacken my reputation. “I say to you that 
there shall be,” etc. By this parable He instructs us that He con- 
siders sinners as the sheep which He has lost; that He omits 
nothing to bring them back to virtue and happiness; that He re- 
joices in their return, and invites the whole host of heaven, the 
sacred train of ministering spirits to join with Him. 

Let us this day contemplate the charity of Jesus toward sinners, 
by considering how much He does in order to bring them to Him- 
self; and on some future occasion we will examine what ought to 
be the behavior of sinners in return for so much tenderness and 
love. 

It is with the strictest justice that the Saviour of mankind has 
styled Himself the Good Shepherd. He knows His sheep; He 
guards and protects them; He loves them, and loves them even 
unto death. But when any of us, who are the sheep of His pasture, 
have strayed from the fold, to wander in the bypaths of iniquity; 
when, disregarding His love, we have yielded to the bent of sinful 
passion, then it is that His loving tenderness, contrasted with our 
ingratitude, appears in the most admirable light. Then it is that 
He seems, as it were, to forget those who have closely adhered to 
Him. He leaves the ninety-nine in the desert, and goes in pursuit 
of the unhappy wanderer, and having found the lost sheep, invites, 
encourages, and presses it to return to the fold—to His love and 
friendship. 

My brethren, admire the prompt solicitude with which Jesus 
hastens to rescue sinners from destruction. No sooner does the 
unhappy offender withdraw himself to a distance from his God, 
by mortal sin, than his loving Lord speaks to his soul by the voice 
of conscience, which upbraids him with his ingratitude, unfolds to 
view the wretchedness of sin, the boundless calamities which are its 
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consequence, and inspires a dread of God’s offended majesty. To 
these interior reproaches He joins a strong light, which exposes the 
enormity of the sinner’s guilt and urges him to repentance. No 
sooner had our first parents disobeyed the divine commands, than 
He “called to Adam, and said to him, where art thou?” (Gen. iii, 9), 
and “the eyes of them both were opened,” and they beheld their 
guilt and misery. But, my brethren, you need no proof in confir- 
mation of this His mercy. You, who have had the misfortune to 
lose the grace of God by sin, know the truth of what I assert. When 
you violated His command by injustice, intemperance, or lust, what 
were then the feelings of your souls? Did not then the Deity speak 
to your souls in the secret, but powerful voice of conscience? 
When, at the sacred solemnity of the Christian Passover, you re- 
fused to join in communion with the faithful, by partaking of the 
Paschal Lamb when you kept away from that celestial banquet— 
from that bread of life, of which, if “a man eat, he shall live for- 
ever,’ did you feel no agitation of mind, no compunction of soul 
for your neglect? Did you behold your brethren in Christ approach 
to that altar, and there receive the holy of holies, without feeling the 
reproofs, the condemnation of your own conscience? Oh, your 
“Lord called aloud to you and said where art thou?” Your eyes 
were opened, and you “saw that you were naked ;” and if you re- 
fused to obey the voice of God, still it was heard by you, speaking 
in your inmost soul, and reproaching you with blindness and ingrati- 
tude. If, on the other hand, you have dared to approach with a 
soul defiled by guilt, with consciences polluted by iniquity, or affec- 
tions fixed on objects displeasing to God; if, like Judas, you have 
betrayed the Son of Man with a kiss, even now do you feel the sting 
of reproach; your Saviour whom you have crucified, still calls you 
to benefit by that precious Blood which your iniquities have spilt. 
If, after renewing your allegiance to your God, you have relapsed 
into sin, and forfeited His grace, still He pursues you. The shep- 
herd of your souls calls and invites you, though fleeing from Him, 
to return to mercy; to seek peace for your souls. A voice is heard 
within you, crying out: “Return from the ways of guilt and 
wretchedness, to the pastures of innocence and joy”; a secret dis- 
quietude preys upon your souls, and embitters all your pleasures. 
Should there be one among you, my dear friends, who is so hardened 
in guilt as to be insensible to the voice of God and the goads of 
conscience, as to imagine that He possesses tranquillity, while at 
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variance with his God, oh! deplorable indeed is his situation, who, 
like to one in the delirium of a fever, attempts his own destruc- 
tion, unconscious of his danger. Let him not, however, pretend 
that he is abandoned by God. O no! If he feel not now, as hereto- 
fore, the pungency of remorse, the agonies of a soul wounded by 
sin; if he experience not the solicitations of his much offended 
Lord, it is because he has barricaded his heart against the ap- 
proaches of divine grace; he has shut his ears against the voice of 
God, and his gracious invitations; for he can not say that he has 
not often felt the reproach of conscience, and the call of heaven, 
which he obstinately disregarded. For the goodness of God waits 
not till the sinner has waded deep in the ocean of iniquity, but in 
the first moments of guilt admonishes him of his misfortune, and 
calls him to repentance. Instead of destroying the presumptuous 
wretch who has dared to rebel against his sovereign Lord, He makes 
the first advances toward reconciliation, and offers him grace and 
strength to surmount every obstacle; but if the sinner reject these 
endeavors of a loving parent, adding repeated provocations to his 
first offense, the God of mercy does not abandon him: No: He 
repeats His invitations—He redoubles His entreaties; He calls, 
presses and conjures the strayed sheep to return to the fold, to ex- 
perience the care of the true shepherd. He follows the deluded 
wanderer through all the windings of his guilt, he meets him at 
every turn, and by every interior and exterior means—by every 
general and particular inducement, tries to win him to the accept- 
ance of grace and mercy. O you who have to bewail the obstinacy 
of your conduct, have not you experienced this goodness of your 
God, through every scene of guilt with which your lives have been 
diversified? When obstinately bent upon pursuing where passion 
has invited, has not the God, who made your hearts, wished to draw 
them from sin, by mixing an alloy of bitterness with your fondest 
enjoyments, and forbidden you to indulge in sinful pleasures with 
unmingled gratification? Has He not said to you, “Turn to me, 
deluded wanderer; turn from seducing pleasures, in which there 
is nothing but vanity, and affliction of spirit; turn from criminal 
delights, which give death to your soul, and end in hell. Behold, 
I stand at the gate and knock” (Rev. ili, 20). Yes, my friends, 
even at this moment, He urges you to break the chains which hold 
you in confinement; to tear yourselves away from every dangerous 
engagement, every fatal connection; to extinguish the flame of 
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unlawful passion, which consumes your soul; to enter into your- 
selves, and once more enjoy true liberty, unshackled by every human 
respect, every earthly fear, and every earthly affection. He sweetly 
invites you to come to Him, oppressed by the weight of sin, under 
which you groan; with all your iniquities, by which you are broken 
down, even to despondence, promising that He will refresh you, and 
give rest to your wearied souls. As He did to Saul, He now cries 
to you: “Why dost thou persecute me? I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest ; it is hard for thee to kick against the goad” (Act. ix, 
5). On you He calls, who, by your evil example and disedifying 
lives, oppose the work of God, and hinder the propagation of His 
faith, the diffusion of His charity ; on you, who proceed in a life of 
indolence and spiritual sloth, and though attending to every earthly 
concern, neglect or despise the concern of salvation. Upon you 
He calls, who, knowing what is your duty, refuse, from insensibility 
or pride, to practise it. 

Say not that God has forsaken you; pretend not that He has 
consigned you to desperation and misery everlasting. If you perish, 
you fall by your own hand; “why then will you die, oh house of 
Israel?” The good shepherd, Jesus, the Father and Bishop of your 
souls, is still in pursuit of His lost sheep, nor will He cease His 
endeavors to recover you, and bring you back to the pastures of 
security and peace, till you are irrevocably fallen into the jaws of 
the infernal wolf; that is, till, rejecting His mercy, you die in your 
sins! Be then no longer callous, my brethren, to His repeated 
solicitations and endeavors; compel not the God of mercy, by your 
reiterated contempt and unrelenting malice, to cast you from His 
sight forever, “into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” (Matt. viii, 12). 

The pleasures which first seduced you from your everlasting 
lover, and which still keep you away from Him, do not afford that 
satisfaction you expected, nor even the delight which novelty 
might give them; your God has embittered them: the objects which 
vou still follow with unaccountable infatuation, have lost their at- 
traction; your pursuits are crossed with sorrow, shame, and disap- 
pointment: renounce them then forever, exchange them for pure 
satisfactions and gladdening hopes of endless enjoyments; turn to 
God, and He will receive you, though blackened with every foul 
offense, and odious with accumulated iniquities: turn to Him with 
sincere humility and true contrition, and He will receive you, take 
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you in His arms, press you to His forgiving bosom, and, cleansing 
you from every spot and stain, restore you to beauty, loveliness, and 
peace. Despise not the patient forbearance of your God, turn to 
Him now with eager gratitude, the blush of confusion reddening 
your check, the sigh of sincere sorrow heaving your heart; nor 
ever more presume to provoke His just indignation. Remember 
that as every worldly joy will soon pass away, and life itself be 
shortly terminated, so must the patience of God, rejected and de- 
spised, at last consign you to the just punishment of your ingrati- 
tude. This may perhaps be the last invitation of your merciful 
Lord: though often provoked, He is still ready to pardon, but how 
long He may allow you to avail yourselves of His mercy, He only 
knows. There is yet time; very soon there will be no more time for 
you. “This day,” then, “if you hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts,” but “be converted to the Lord,” with sincerity of heart and 
serve Him with perseverance. Remember the words of St. Peter, 
“The Lord dealeth patiently for your sake, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should return to penance. . . . The 
day of the Lord shall come as a thief . . . wherefore, dearly 
beloved, seeing that ye look for these things, be diligent that ye 
may be found undefiled and unspotted to him in peace; and account 
the long suffering of our Lord, salvation” (II Pet. iii, 9 and seq.). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON CORRESPONDING WITH DIVINE GRACE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“There, shall be joy before the angels of God, upon one sinner doing pen- 
ance.”—Luke xv, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—God is always seeking the sinner, always offering him His 
grace, but He will not save the sinner without his cooperation. The 
folly of all who will not listen to the appeals of Christ. The blindness 
of those who delay conversion till the time of death. Hell is full of 
such souls. Sin becomes easy by repetition, conversion difficult by delay. 
The sinner should not be deterred by the jeers of the world; or by the 
fear of ridicule. The sight of his great sinfulness should not discourage 
him. Examples of God’s power and mercy—Saul, Augustine, Manasses, 
etc. The Cross teaches us God’s love for the sinner. Invitation to 
heed the call to repentance. 


I endeavored, last Sunday, to impress upon your minds a sense 
of God’s unbounded mercy to the sinner, in soliciting and press- 
ing him to repentance, and represented to you, though in feeble 
coloring, what our loving Lord continually does, in order to save 
ungrateful man; on this day I intend to show you what it is neces- 
sary that man should do on his part, that he may cooperate with 
the benevolent designs of his Creator, and make his election sure. 
For great and astonishing as is the goodness of the Almighty, in 
regard of sinners, His goodness alone can not effect their salva- 
tion; man must act in concert with God, by cooperating with His 
graces, or he must remain unalterably fixed in sin. The Almighty 
must begin the work of the sinner’s conversion; His grace pre- 
pares the way, enlightening him to see his duty and interest, to 
know the things that are for his peace, and urging and enabling 
him to embrace them; but unless the sinner correspond with the 
calls and helps of God, his conversion can not be effected. “Turn 
ve to me, saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will turn to you” (Zach. 
i, 3) ; which proves, according to the remark of the Council of Trent, 
that our conversion depends on our own free will, and that God 
does not restore sinners to grace and virtue, unless they comply 
with His invitations, and cooperate with His graces. He who 
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created us without our concurrence, will not save us without our 
concurrence. It is, therefore, absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary that whoever has forfeited the friendship of God by sin, 
should exert himself in correspondence with the aid of heaven, 
should labor for his conversion. As our true shepherd, Jesus 
Christ seeks the lost sheep on its first departure from the fold, 
nor forsakes it in its lengthened wanderings; so the sinner that 
is truly desirous of recovering the grace and love of Jesus must 
answer His loving call, and correspond with His gracious helps, 
with promptitude, sincerity and perseverance. 

There are three general descriptions of sinners; the first com- 
prises those who have but recently fallen into the guilt of mortal 
sin; the second includes those whose crimes are multiplied, by re- 
peated transgressions and the abuse of many graces; the third com- 
prehends those who, having persisted in a lengthened habit of sin, 
and the contempt of God’s calls and mercies, are become hardened 
in iniquity, and, as it were, lost to God. But to whatever degree 
of guilt the sinner has arrived, if he desire the recovery of God’s 
favor and love, he must show a prompt obedience to the invita- 
tions of his injured Lord; he must, in good earnest, forsake his 
evil ways; and, never looking back but with horror and detestation 
upon what he has forsaken, press forward with steady zeal and un- 
shaken perseverance. 

Oh, my brethren, if your misfortune be of recent date, if you 
have but lately left the fold of the Good Shepherd, stay your steps 
at the first sound of His voice; hasten back to Him who calls you 
to Himself and solicits your return. If you have but just ex- 
perienced the misfortune of having linked yourselves with vicious 
companions, if you have just found the fatal consequence of an 
imprudent connection, if the violence of sudden temptation has 
surprised you, if a fatal deference to the seducements, coun- 
sel, or authority of others has prevailed on you to your misery, if 
any unexpected trial has proved superior to your virtue; hasten to 
retrieve your misfortune, imitate the sheep that has just strayed 
from the flock, and returns at the first call of the shepherd. Let 
not the state of sin become supportable to you, by continuing in it; 
never let custom make it familiar to you; but take advantage of 
the uneasiness which you now experience, before it wear off by 
length of time; hasten to exchange it for that true peace which you 
enjoyed before you lost the joy of a good conscience by sin. Go, 
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cast yourselves, without delay, at the feet of God’s minister, place 
yourselves at this tribunal of mercy, and there becoming your own 
accusers, and sincerely repenting of your guilt, suffer your souls 
to be washed in the blood of the Lamb, and restored to their origi- 
nal purity. The recent wound is healed with ease; but if it be long 
neglected, the cure becomes difficult. It is not a work of such 
great difficulty to recover the grace of God, after the first transgres- 
sion; but if the sinner neglect to rise with immediate alacrity, he 
soon becomes entangled in sin; he sinks deeper in the mire of vice; 
his sins are daily multiplied, and with them are multiplied the obsta- 
cles to his conversion. Do you not experimentally know the truth 
of what I assert? Have you not found that having offended God, 
and neglected to return to Him, your love, nay, your fear of Him 
diminished every day, the dread of sin grew less, the eternal judg- 
ments of God made less impression, you repeated the sin at which 
you at first trembled with horror, each time with less remorse; other 
sins to which you were before strangers, were committed without 
terror, till, at last, you bowed down in willing subjection to sin, 
and became the passive slaves to the tyranny of your passions. 
Alas! I fear that some of you, my brethren, too well know the truth 
of what I say. Like the prodigal son, have you not gone into a 
distant country far from your father’s house, and endeavored to 
obliterate the remembrance of His goodness, by indulging in every 
species of excess and guilt? But, oh! far as you may be from your 
paternal roof, far from that tranquillity which you once enjoyed, 
when innocence and virtue decked your souls; though you may 
have neglected and despised the riches of His grace, deprived your- 
selves of every spiritual and intellectual enjoyment, and bowed 
down your immortal souls to the indulgence of mere sensual and 
degrading pleasures ; yet if you turn to your God, the true shepherd 
of your souls, He will again receive you, take you into His arms, 
vest you again with the robe of inheritance, lead you to His table 
with joy, and there feed you with the bread of immortality. But 
let your conduct exactly resemble that of the prodigal, recovering 
from that dream of dissipation which necessarily excludes all so- 
briety of reflection, enter into yourselves, and compare the misery 
of your state with the happiness which is enjoyed by the least of 
God’s servants; arise without hesitation or delay; let not the view 
of difficulties, that may be met with, induce you to a dangerous de- 
liberation ; indecision will be fatal to you; but at once resolve; nor 
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hearken to the voice of the passions, which will cry out, as the great 
St. Augustine tells us they cried out to him: “will you then dismiss 
us forever? shall we never more be indulged?” (Conf. 1, viii, c. 11). 
Regard them not; nor listen to the taunts, the railleries of the 
world, which will perhaps load you with ridicule and persecution 
if you turn to God, while it was unconcerned at your guilty conduct. 
Yes ; it often happens that the slaves of folly and vice will only smile 
at the irregularities or grosser crimes of the sinner, but if he turn 
to God, and lead a life of retirement and piety, they will affect a 
regard for virtue and treat him with insulting sneers and pretended 
abhorrence, as an enemy to virtue, a mere hypocrite. But let neither 
the world, the flesh, nor the devil, prevail over you; pray and sigh 
before God; make a generous effort in His cause, and your own; 
follow the counsel of your spiritual guide, who will disclose to you 
the will of heaven; and soon will the road of repentance be 
smoothed beneath your feet, you will find that the grace of God 
can sweeten every sorrow, and render easy and agreeable that 
which appeared the most difficult and discouraging. Your heavenly 
Father will receive you to favor; pleased with your return to vir- 
tue and peace, He will heap His mercies upon you, and seem to con- 
fer upon you a share of affection, even beyond what is enjoyed by 
those who have never separated themselves from Him. ‘There 
shall be joy,” etc. (Luke xv, 7). 

But perhaps amongst you, my Christian hearers, may be some 
who, long rebellious to the calls of their Shepherd, and hardened 
against His loving mercy, flee from Him with unfeeling obsti- 
nacy; who, fast bound in the chains of sin, either wholly reject 
the graces of God, persuading themselves that their conver- 
sion is impossible, or determine to trust to the doubtful and 
dangerous experiment of a death-bed repentance. If any such 
there be amongst you who now hear me, melancholy indeed is 
your situation; but would to God that you could be convinced of 
your misery. Will you still resolve, unhappy Christians (for still 
you bear that honorable denomination), will you still resolve to 
remain in sin, enemies of God, and exposed to the continual dan- 
ger of falling a prey to the infernal tyrant, and of being sunk in 
eternal torments? Is it that you deem it impossible to recover 
the friendship of God? While it is your fixed resolution to persist 
in your evil course, it is indeed impossible; because you refuse the 
friendship of your God; but remember that He sincerely wishes to 
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draw you to Himself, and if you correspond with His wishes and 
graces, you will be converted. Your conversion, therefore, is not 
impossible; the word of God is express, to assure you that, were 
you even the most abandoned sinner that ever existed on the face 
of the earth, still will He assist you to return to Him, and will for- 
give you your sins, if you have recourse to Him with sincere re- 
pentance; and this change of heart He will give, provided you seek 
it with an earnest wish to obtain it. Your spiritual enemies may 
cry out “difficulty and impossibility,” but believe them not; rather 
give credit to the express promises of God himself. When those, 
whom Moses sent to view the land of promise, informed the people 
that the country to which they were advancing was a land that de- 
voured its inhabitants, Joshua and Caleb encouraged them to 
intrepidity and enterprise, assuring them that those with whom they 
would have to contend would be found very different from the 
representation that had been given of them, and that the Lord 
would deliver them up an easy prey into their hands. “All aid 
is gone from them,” said they; “the Lord is with us, fear not” 
(Num. xiv, 9). 

The same I say to you, my brethren. Be not disheartened; 
great as may be your sins, by the grace of God they may be re- 
nounced, by His mercy be forgiven. Numberless examples might 
be produced, from holy writ and from history, of sinners deeply 
immersed in every abomination and vice, who have, by the power 
and goodness of God, and through the merits of the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, overcome their sinful habits and become sincere penitents 
and illustrious saints. Manasses, King of Judah, had offended God 
by every enormous crime, bowing down before idols, the work of 
his hands, profaning the temple of the Lord, and making Judah 
also to sin (4 Kings xxi), yet, “after that he was in distress, he 
prayed to the Lord His God, and did penance exceedingly before the 
God of his fathers, and entreated him and besought him earnestly ; 
and he heard his prayer” (II Paralip. xxxiii, 12). With what 
strong fetters was the great St. Augustine captivated to sin. With 
what affecting energy does he describe his deplorable situation. 
Yet the power of the Most High broke his chains and freed him 
from the bondage of criminal habit, which had become so power- 
ful, that the saint confesses it seemed impossible ever to relinquish 
it but with life. The same power of God preserved him from re- 
lapse; enabled him to detest those vices to which he had been once 
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so strongly attached; and raised the ignoble slave of profaneness, 
excess, and lust, to an eminent state of piety, mortification and 
divine charity. Let not, then, an impious despair prevent you from 
making a generous attempt to break asunder the bonds of evil 
habit, while your God encourages you, and offers His Almighty 
aid; on the other hand, let not a daring presumption of God’s 
mercy fondly persuade you that it will be easy hereafter to turn to 
Him. Oh, if you think the work impossible now, will you let your 
deadly foe seduce you to a belief that by deferring it, and by add- 
ing to your sins, you will make it less difficult? This fallacious 
artifice has proved fatal to thousands who are now lamenting and 
cursing their folly and stupidity in never-ending torments. God 
has, indeed, promised to show mercy to the truly penitent, for “a 
contrite and humble heart, O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 1), 
but the hardened sinner who presumes to reject the mercies, and 
insult the forbearance of a just God, will experience the severity 
of His wrath. “Say not: the mercy of the Lord is great, he will 
have mercy on the multitude of my sins. . . . Delay not to be 
converted to the Lord, and defer it not from day to day; for his 
wrath shall come on a sudden, and, in the time of vengeance, he 
will destroy thee” (Eccles. v, 6). The Jews, assuming confidence 
from the favors they had experienced from the Almighty, vainly 
imagined that His mercy would forever spare them; but they were 
deceived ; His fury has fallen upon their guilty heads, and the pre- 
sumptuous sinner will find that the mercy of the Lord will, at 
length, give way to justice; which will be exerted in the infliction 
of torments, that will never have an end. 

Heap not, then, upon your heads, deluded sinners, the fulness of 
God’s indignation, by the hardness of your hearts, and your accu- 
mulated iniquities. He offers you His mercy; despise Him not, 
lest He cast you off forever. “Thinkest thou this, O man,” says 
St. Paul, “that thou shalt escape the punishment of God? or 
despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and patience, and long 
suffering? Knowest thou not, that the benignity of God leadeth 
to penance? But according to thy hardness, and impenitent heart, 
thou treasurest up to thyself wrath, against the day of wrath, and 
the revelation of the just judgment of God, who will render to 
everyone according to his works” (Rom. ii, 3). 

Sinners who yet believe in God, and the merits of your Re- 
deemer, behold Jesus, your Saviour, on the Cross which He 
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has chosen for your sake, His arms extended to receive you, 
His head bowed down to give you the kiss of peace. Hasten, 
then, to His embraces, throw yourselves with eager gratitude into 
His arms. Soon, alas! very soon, may He appear your Judge, and 
an inexorable Judge, without compassion or pity for His enemies; 
for the hour of mercy will then be over, justice without mercy will 
rule forever. If you reject His mercy now in this your day, He 
will then reject you, a prey to the rage of insulting devils, and con- 
demn you to be their associates for all eternity. Horrible associa- 
tion ; but you have chosen a curse instead of a blessing, and a dread- 
ful irrevocable curse will be the portion of the impenitent. Oh, 
you have experienced the divine goodness preserving you from sin, 
and you who have known His great mercy in receiving you after 
your crimes, be careful not to repay His bounties with ingratitude; 
and you, who are so unhappy as to be now at a distance from your 
loving Saviour, the Shepherd of your souls; who calls, invites, and 
presses you to return to the fold, obey His voice, provoke 
not His anger, and work our eternal wo, by contempt and dis- 
obedience. May your loving Lord, your careful and beneficent 
pastor, Christ Jesus, who came down from heaven, “to save that 
which was lost,” who, as He himself declares, came “not to call 
the just, but sinners to repentance” (Matt. ix, 13), have compas- 
sion on you: may He render you docile to His word, draw you 
effectually to Himself, and preserve us all inviolably attached to 
His service, that partaking of His mercy here below, we may be 
admitted to the reward of His kingdom hereafter, and there, in the 
abodes of bliss and glory, and united in the fellowship of purest 
charity, rejoice together, and together glorify His name for end- 
less ages. 
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XXVI. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
V. HusBAND AND WIFE 


“Wives, be obedient to your husbands, as you should be in the Lord. Hus- ; 
bands, love your wives and be not bitter toward them.”’—Coloss. iii, 18, 19. i 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The prevalent tendency to lower the ideal 
matrimony and its consequent social aberrations due to a widespread mis- 
understanding of the nature of conjugal love and obedience. 

I. The nature of conjugal love. The ideal requires three persons, 
husband, wife and child. The love of husband and wife preparatory to 
the love of the child. The nature of the man requires that he should 
put forth a special effort in the cultivation of love. The woman pre- 
dominates in love, but nevertheless 1s endowed with intelligence. The { 
husband, in developing his love, neéds to cultivate the qualities of being 
(a) affectionate, (b) practical, and (c) exclusive. His love must be first 


affectionate, because his wife needs affection most of all. Secondly, it ® 
must be practical, else business, intellectual pursuits, clubs and public 
houses will distract all attention away from the home. Thirdly, it must 
be exclusive, even in litte things, for all unfaithfulness tends to the dis- 


ruption of the family. | 
II. The wife’s love must likewise be affectionate, practical and ex- 
clusive, though the order of importance is reversed. 
III. The nature of conjugal obedience, not servile obedience. Man 
is the head of the family, but not the tyrant of the family. He need only  .- 
be obeyed when his demands are confined to their proper sphere. Sugges- 
tions as to the limits of this sphere. Differs with individuals and circum- 
stances. Broadly speaking the man is supreme in business matters, the 
woman in domestic matters. The man never to be obeyed if he demands 
anything contrary to divine law. In cases of doubt the presumption is in . 
his favor. 
Conclusion—Better to depend on mutual good will than on argument 
as to which has the right to command. 


In all civilized countries, except perhaps in Ireland, there is to be ’ 
observed at the present time a lowering of the ideal relationship 
between man and wife. There are many causes which tend toward 
this, the easiness of divorce, the abuse of the conjugal rights, the 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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rush of commerce and civilization with consequent neglect of the 
home, the propagation of extreme socialistic ideas. Indeed it would 
be impossible to judge in one short sermon even a half of the evil 
influences at work. But as the family is the foundation of society, 
there may be sought in the family itself the root of those social 
aberrations which in turn react on the family and reproduce their 
evil fruits a thousandfold. St. Paul touches two sensitive nerves 
when he says: “Wives, be obedient to your husbands as you should 
be in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives and be not bitter toward 
them.” 

Doubtless the Apostle was writing to correct certain abuses prev- 
alent among the people to whom he wrote. He was not neces- 
sarily giving a full and comprehensive description of the marriage 
ideal. Forgetting this, many people have misunderstood the 
Apostle’s words, especially that portion of them which speaks of the 
obedience of wives. How many women there are now who, read- 
ing the epistle in the light of present day abuses, “can not stand 
that man Paul!” Let our consideration then be confined to these 
two virtues of conjugal relationship, love and obedience, for it is the 
failure to appreciate their true nature which issues in multitudes of 
other evils affecting not only individual families, but communities, 
nations, nay, the whole human race. 

“Husbands, love your wives.” The Apostle is evidently referring 
to a neglect on the part of the husbands. He is not talking as if 
love were to be a one-sided affair. The very nature of love requires 
that it should be reciprocal and should exist at least between two 
persons. The ideal love requires three persons. In God it is the 
love of the blessed Trinity. In the religious it is the love of God 
and of one’s neighbor. In the family it is the love of husband, 
wife and child. The love between two is the inchoate and root 
love which issues in the perfect love between three. The love of 
the Father and the Son issues in the personal Spirit of love. A 
religious must love God before she can love her neighbor. Hus- 
band and wife must love each other before they can love their chil- 
dren perfectly. It often happens that a wife who is without a 
husband's love can take refuge in the love of her children. But she 
can love her children more when she knows that she possesses also 
the love of their father. 

The nature of man and woman, however, is such that the 
love of the man toward the woman needs a more careful watching, 
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a more careful cultivation. A woman’s love is as a torrent which 
is always flowing. It has been used even by God as one of the most 
forceful analogies by which to make men realize His love for man- 
kind. It is of its nature so generous and so constant as to over- 
shadow that other endowment of woman, her intelligence. The 
difference, however, between the two faculties, the faculty of loving 
and the faculty of thinking, is not so great as has been frequently 
supposed. In our endeavor to emphasize the quality of a woman’s 
love we may not undervalue her intelligence. We must ever re- 
member that woman is essentially a rational being just as man 
is. She herself is beginning to realize this all the world over. One 
of the most remarkable phenomenon of the age is the movement for 
the emancipation of women. While admitting and asserting then 
the claims of woman’s intelligence we can not overlook the fact 
that it is in affairs of the heart that she is the stronger. On the 
other hand it is, ordinarily speaking, the lot of the man to be the 
breadwinner of the family. He it is who must use his brains in the 
learned professions, in commerce, in the arts and in the crafts. 
There are exceptions. Oftentimes the wife is the brains of the 
family. Half of the teaching profession consists of women. But 
the lady doctor, the lady dentist and the lady professor usually find 
it more convenient to retire from their professions whenever they 
enter the state of matrimony. And simply because man is the work- 
ing brains of the family his faculty of loving needs a special culture. 
He has so many outlets for his attention that if he does not take the 
greatest care, his love which should be devoted to his wife and 
family is absorbed in his business or other intellectual pursuit. 

The lines upon which the cultivation of a husband’s love should 
take place will be decided according to the character and disposi- 
tions of the wife. Generally, however, it must have the three quali- 
ties of being affectionate, practical and exclusive. It must be first 
of all affectionate. The double affection of a woman for her chil- 
dren and her husband springs from the same affectionate nature. 
If it is to flourish it must be fed. The need must be satisfied or it 
will shrivel away. There is a tendency among men to regard the 
time of courtship as the time of poetry, and the time of marriage as 
the time of prose. And there is an axiom among women that they 
are to expect about half as much affection after marriage as before. 
It is very sad that it should be so, although it may be excusable. 
There are far more cares in the married state than in the single, 
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which of their very nature tend to take the poetry out of life. It 
has been divinely foretold that such shall have trouble in the flesh. 
But it need not be so bad as it is. Nay, the very cares which tend 
to lessen the affection ought to be the occasion of its increase. To 
cultivate such affection requires an active will and a keen intel- 
ligence. The man ought to be a man. That is, he ought not to 
allow himself to be moved merely by his passions and feelings. He 
ought to use his intelligence to find out what little acts of sympathy, 
kindness, interest and attention affect his wife’s feelings toward 
himself. Then he ought to put forth a strong will in the frequent 
repetition of such acts. It is extremely beautiful when an old 
Darby and Joan can look back on a married life of say forty years 
and tell you with a knowing smile that they have not yet finished 
courting. They have learnt the secret of cultivating affection, of 
seizing upon adversity only as an occasion for deeper sympathy, 
of studying each others likes and dislikes, of saying the word which 
gives pleasure, of avoiding the word which gives pain. 

Secondly, a husband’s love must be practical. Here again it is a 
question of external attractions against the attraction of the wife 
at home. Some men there are so absorbed in their business or pro- 
fession as to regard their wife and home as a mere accident in 
life. Their business is not as it were a means of keeping one’s 
self, wife and family in comfort, but rather the wife and the family 
are the means of carrying on the business. Or again the counter 
attraction may be only low pleasures, the pleasure of company, the 
pleasure of the club, the pleasure of the public-house. All are viola- 
tions of the practical love due from husband to wife. Frequently 
the wife can just tolerate them provided she gets the affection. But 
that is only because by nature she has such a strong affection. 
Nevertheless a prolonged neglect of the practical side of a hus- 
band’s love must wear out a wife’s affection, and then there is an 
end of ail love, the family life is broken and the strength of society 
is sapped at its foundations. The husband’s practical love of his 
wife, therefore, his care for her dress, her housekeeping, her health, 
her pleasures has consequences reaching much further than would 
appear at first sight. His affection must be translated into action, 
else he fails in one of the greatest duties of his manhood. 

Thirdly, a husband’s love must be exclusive. The Christian dis- 
pensation in forbidding polygamy shows how much more it is in 
conformity with the laws of human nature than the other religions 
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which allow plurality of wives. If there is one instinct which is 
paramount in woman it is that the love given to her by her husband 
must be exclusive. And what the law of nature demands the law of 
revelation confirms and sanctions. The Christian wife can not for a 
moment tolerate the idea which prevails in the Mormon or the 
Mohammedan social systems. Even more peremptory is the law of 
nature against the crime of adultery. Nowhere, however, are these 
laws of nature more carefully protected than in the Catholic Church. 
She has had twenty centuries’ experience of human nature. She 
knows quite well that those laws can not be observed by merely 
forbidding the grosser sins of adultery or polygamy. One does not 
fall into those sins suddenly while leading an otherwise pure and 
blameless life. The way is prepared by a series of seemingly less 
harmful sins, the unchaste thought, the unchaste look, the unchaste 
word. Therefore, it is that in the matter of purity the Church 
brands as mortal sin even the lesser faults when deliberately com- 
mitted. The true Christian husband then will not be content with 
merely guarding against sin. He will strive all he can in the oppo- 
site direction. He will avoid even innocent attentions to others 
which may possibly give displeasure to his wife. He will make 
it a special study and effort that his wife shall realize that she is 
the only one who has any attraction for him. If this habit of 
thought and action be sedulously cultivated it will bear fruit on both 
sides. The mutual love between husband and wife will be co 
strong and constant as to leave no room for jealousy, for such love 
is strong as death and actually is the death of that jealousy which 
would be hard as hell. 

What has been said of a husband’s love applies equally to a wife’s 
love. It must be affectionate, practical and exclusive. Although 
these qualities are ordinarily found more pronounced and more 
natural in the wife than in the husband, yet even the wife can not 
afford to leave them to natural impulse. She also must cultivate 
them, must watch them, must seek out opportunities of giving them 
free and healthy exercise. There is only a slight difference in 
their order. Bending to the nature of the man, instead of making 
her love first affectionate, then practical, then exclusive, she will 
simply reverse the order so that her love shall be first exclusive, 
then practical, and then affectionate. 

“Wives, be obedient to your husbands in the Lord.” Like all other 
social movements, the movement for the emancipation of women is 
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fraught with the danger of rushing into the opposite error of that 
which is to be remedied. Impotent of discernment, the agitator 
will purge away both the dross and the gold together. Especially 
in this question of the obedience of wives to husbands will he, or 
rather she, persist in confusing the true obedience with false, in 
condemning an obedience which no Christian wife is supposed to 
render. Let us see then what is conjugal obedience. No one will 
deny that in some sense the husband is the head of the family. Man 
was made first, and made lord of the earth. In his overlordship he 
was lonely and had need of a helpmeet for him. To this end was 
a woman taken from his flesh and bone and given to him to be his 
wife. She was not to be reckoned among the rest of creation as 
part of the man’s goods and chattels. Nor yet was she to be 
reckoned above man. Nor yet again was she to be reckoned as 
fulfilling the same office as man. She was to be his complement, 
helping him in those things for which by nature he was unsuited. 
He was to be the strong element, she the gentle. He was to be her 
protector ; she was to find her joy in the sense of the security of his 
protection. Obviously then she was meant to yield at least to some 
extent to his overlordship. The only question is as to what extent. 
We all know the distinction between servile and filial obedience. 
The one is the obedience of slaves, informed by the motive of 
fear; the other is the obedience of sons, informed by the motive of 
love. So likewise there is a distinction between servile obedience 
and conjugal obedience. The obedience of wives is as much raised 
above that of sons as that of sons is above that of slaves. Doubtless 
there have been many husbands who have demanded of their wives 
the obedience of a slave. And doubtless such husbands are largely 
responsible for much of the present misunderstanding of the nature 
and limits of wifely obedience. Broadly speaking we may say that 
the obedience of the wife is due to the husband only within certain 
limits. It is not absolute. It is due to him in all those matters 
where it is evident that he must rule. It is not due to him in those 
matters where it is evident that the wife must rule. All matters 
of business, everything which seriously affects the income of the 
family, the choice of trades or professions for the children, these 
evidently belong to the judgment of the husband. The wife may be 
and ought to be frequently consulted. But having expressed her 
opinion she ought abide by the decision of the head of the family. 
On the other hand the interior domestic arrangements pertain to the 
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judgment of the wife. The management of servants and babies for 
instance, are points upon which the husband should have nothing 
to say, except perhaps when he is asked or when he divines that his 
suggestion will meet with his wife’s approval. And a wife would 
be acting well within her rights were she to resent any interference 
in these matters. 

IV. Hard and fast rules, however, can not be laid down. Much 
depends upon the temperament of individuals and the force of 
circumstances. If a man has failed in business, say three times, 
and eventually has to depend on his wife’s dowry for a livelihood, 
or upon another business built up by his wife, then he can not expect 
to have the same authority as one possessing the full complement of 
manhood. 

Again, no obedience is due to him when he is obviously demand- 
ing something contrary to divine law. To require a wife to give up 
any of her religious duties as a Catholic, to ask her to do something 
which is against any of the Ten Commandments, these are occasions 
when she not only may, but must disobey. In all cases of doubt, 
however, the presumption is in favor of the husband. 

Above all things, however, the obedience must have its founda- 
tion in mutual love. Unless there is present that determination to 
love each other through thick and thin, through success and through 
adversity, through life and through death, it will be useless to try 
to decide by argument who has the right to command and who 
the duty to obey. The love of marriage is a great mystery, and he 
who would reduce it to mechanical laws must possess a higher 
knowledge than that ever yet possessed by mere man. 
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XXVII. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


VI. Tue CatHoitic FAMILY 


“And he went down with them, came to Nazareth: and he was subject unto 
them.”—Luke ii, 51. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The ideal of family life realized at Nazareth. 
Nazareth the beginning of the Church. The end of the Church is the 
salvation of souls. The end of the family is the salvation of souls. 

Circumcision points the lesson of parents’ responsibility in pro- 
curing Baptism for children. Parents do not create, but are the occasion 
of the creation of the child’s soul by God. Therefore responsibility. Our 
Lord’s acquisition of experimental knowledge poinis the lesson of Catholic 
education. This should begin with the first dawn of consciousness and 
continue until manhood. 

II. External characteristics of the Catholic home. Catholic pictures. 
Catholic literature. Special need of the Catholic newspaper. 

Ill. The subjection of Jesus to Joseph and Mary points the lesson 
of right order in the family. Love is the chief principle, but love rightly 
ordered. Subjection of children not slavish, but filial. Limited by God’s 
law. Examples calling for attention. The question of servants. Servants 
members of the household; not children but not slaves. The material 
well-being of the children not incompatible, though perhaps a little dif- 
ficult, with exercise of religion. The cause of Catholicity helped by good 
Catholics who are efficient in their professions. 

Conclusion—Emphasis of main points. 


The ideal of the Catholic family has been once fully realized. 
There have been many good examples, all more or less approach- 
ing the ideal. But all except one must be regarded as having failed, 
at least in some respects, to achieve the perfection of family life. 
That one, of course, is the Holy Family of Nazareth. Since, there- 
fore, God has given us the ideal fully realized in the concrete, it 
is to that rather than the more remote symbols that we must go 
for our lessons as to what the Catholic family should be. The 
Word was made flesh to reveal to us the mind of the Eternal 
Father. In order, then, to learn the mind of the Eternal Father 
concerning the nature and end of the Catholic family life we can 
not do better than turn our thoughts to the little home at Nazareth. 
The school of the Apostles was formed by Our Lord during the 
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years of His public ministry. Then, having been organized by Him 
during His lifetime, it was fully promulgated and endowed with 
its special gifts after His death by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost. The purpose of the Incarnation was the 
salvation of souls. The purpose of the Church was the salvation of 
souls. The purpose of the first Catholic Family was the salvation of 
souls. The first and foremost purpose, then, of every Catholic family 
is to obtain for its members the possession of everlasting life. The 
family does not exist merely for the sake of the love of husband and 
wife; nor for the love of parent and children - nor for the acquisition 
of worldly fortunes; nor for the promotion of the children in busi- 
ness; nor for the material prosperity of nations. All these are 
lawful and subordinate aims, subordinate to the final aim which is 
to help immortal souls to get to heaven. This is the first and, in 
a sense, the only lesson to be learned from the Holy Family of 
Nazareth ; the purpose of the Catholic family is the undoing of sin, 
the hindrance of sin, the propagation of those truths and virtues 
which lead to life eternal. 

After eight days were accomplished the child Jesus was taken 
to be circumcised. Christ needed not the rite for Himself, but chose 
to undergo it in order to set the example to the coming Church of di- 
recting its earliest attention to the claims of the soul of the new-born 
child. Baptism was to supplant the rite of circumcision. Every Chris- 
tian father and mother was to learn from Mary and Joseph the duty 
of seeing that the souls of their children should have earliest access 
to the rite by which they are made heirs to the kingdom of heaven. 
This is a grave responsibility. The parents are not the authors of 
a child’s soul, but only of its body. The soul is specially created 
by God and infused into the body. Thus the parents are the occa- 
sion of the creation of the child’s soul. God creates the soul freely, 
but conditionally on the will of the parents. The parents, then, 
having occasioned the creation of a new soul take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of putting it within the reach of the means 
of coming to the end for which it was created. Baptism is an ab- 
solutely necessary means of salvation. And parents who put off 
or neglect this duty fail in one of the greatest obligations of the 
married state. There are numbers of half-instructed Catholic 
mothers who are most anxious about the rite of “Churching of 
Women,” yet careless about the baptism of the child. Let it be 
known, far and wide, that there is no comparison between the two 
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ceremonies. Baptism is a Sacrament necessary for the child’s sal- 
vation and should be administered as soon as possible; Churching 
is not a Sacrament, but only a blessing, not necessary for salvation, 
but only a useful help which may be deferred to any time suitable 
to the mother’s convenience. 

The child Jesus grew in wisdom and age and grace in the eyes 
of God and of men. Although possessing the Beatific Vision, and 
consequently all wisdom, knowledge and grace, yet Jesus deemed it 
expedient to acquire an experimental knowledge of things, to 
learn from Joseph and Mary the great truths about religion, and 
how to apply them to the development of the spiritual life. Jesus 
was the foundation of all grace. He was knowledge itself; He was 
Wisdom itself; but He chose that His wisdom and knowledge 
and grace should be manifested gradually. He chose to undergo 
that laborious education to set the example to all Christian families, 
to show them that it was only by constant teaching and learning 
that Christian character could be formed. The Christian mother 
then assiduously watches for the first dawn of conscience in her 
child. She knows, or ought to know, that first impressions are the 
most effective and most lasting. She delights to take her child on her 
knees and teach it to pray. Her pride is to show her friends how 
her little one can say the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary.” 
The time at length comes when the child must be sent to school. 
There must be no question about the character of the school, 
it must be Catholic. 

The Catholic school will undoubtedly possess a Catholic atmos- 
phere. The constant or frequent presence of priests or religious, 
the Catholic prayers, the statues and the fixtures, all tend to keep be- 
fore the mind of the child the fact that he is a Catholic. 

Now the Catholic home ought to be at least as Catholic as the 
Catholic school. There ought to be prominent signs about the house 
that it is the abode of a Catholic family. There is a feeling in some 
families, having pretensions to be up-to-date and fashionable, to 
regard a religious picture in the drawing-room as out of place. 
This feeling is generally the fruit of worldliness. It is also, in a 
measure, due to the large number of inferior pictures which flood 
the market, those cheap lithographs of the Pope or the bishop, 
which are a compliment to neither. A zealous father of a Catholic 
family will make an endeavor to hang up one or two good and 
really artistic religious pictures. They give a tone to the house, 
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impressing the faith on the minds of the members of the family, 
and expressing the faith of the family to visitors. 

More important even than Catholic art is Catholic literature. 
These are days when everybody reads or, at least, is supposed to 
read. And it is notorious that Catholics do not buy books as they 
should. Our Holy Father has warned us that unless we support 
a good Catholic press it will be useless for us to build schools and 
churches. Now, the Catholic Church is not wanting, either in 
excellent writers or excellent publishers. Our book stores are rich 
in devotional, scientific and recreative literature. The crying shame 
is that so little of this finds its way into the Catholic family. Heads 
of Catholic families, therefore, ought to see to it at once that there 
is a shelf for religious literature, that there is a regular subscrip- 
tion to some monthly or quarterly Catholic journal, and, especially 
among the working classes, a subscription to some Catholic weekly 
newspaper. It is chiefly through the press that the members of the 
family learn their relationship to other institutions in the world. 
The secular press keeps them provided with political news and so 
constantly reminds them of their civic duties. But the secular 
press is not an ideal medium for showing the Catholic his duty to 
the State. Especially in the matter of education does the Catholic 
need to know the bearings between the mind of the Church and the 
mind of the State. And he ought to know this not only on general 
principles, but also in the application of those principles to the partic- 
ular circumstances of his country. He must know what the bishops 
have said, what the government has done to this or that particular 
school or college, and what the government proposes to do with 
schools and colleges in the future. In a word, he must be alive to his 
duties as a Catholic citizen. The family life is the foundation of true 
citizenship. Since, therefore, the Catholic press is the means by 
which the Catholic learns the bearings between the family, the 
Church, the State, the Catholic press ought to be an institution in 
every Catholic household. 

And Jesus went down with them, and came to Nazareth and was 
subject unto them. Order is said to be heaven’s first command. If, 
on the other hand, love be said to be the first and final law of heaven, 
the statement must be qualified by making the love a well ordered 
love. Even sin is only love out of order, the love of something 
contrary to the Divine Will. So also in the family life love must 
be the ruling principle, but it must be a well-ordered love. Our 
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Lord, therefore, in order to teach us this lesson went down with His 
parents to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. Nowhere outside 
the bosom of the Blessed Trinity was a triple love so perfect as that 
love between Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Yet St. Joseph was the 
head and ruler of the family. It was St. Joseph who was told to 
fear not, but take Mary to be his spouse. It was St. Joseph who 
was told by the angel to arise and take the Child and His mother 
and flee into Egypt. It was St. Joseph who was divinely com- 
manded to return and take Mary and Jesus to Nazareth. Although 
Mary was so much spiritually exalted over Joseph, yet Joseph was 
to be the ruler of the family. And although Jesus was so much 
spiritually exalted over Joseph and Mary, yet in the family He was 
to be subject to both. Here then is the rule for the Catholic family. 
The father is to be supreme ruler, the mother is to rule in her 
sphere under him, the children are to be subject to both. More- 
over, the subjection of the children is not to be a slavish subjec- 
tion, but a filial subjection. It must be informed by love rather 
than by fear. There must, of course, be a certain fear present in the 
children, but a reverential fear, a fear by which one is afraid of 
offending love, rather than a fear by which one is afraid of punish- 
ment. Further, the obedience of children is not unlimited. If 
parents command anything contrary to divine law the duty of the 
children is to disobey. In cases of doubt, however, the presump- 
tion is in favor of the parents. But wherever there is a question 
of family interest or domestic arrangements the will of the par- 
ents must be obeyed. It is not for children to say which school they 
shall go to, to say where the family shall take up its abode, to say 
at what hour the family shall dine, to say what time they shall come 
in at night. These are points upon which children frequently mis- 
take their place in the family, points in which they are obviously 
subject to their parents. There comes a time, too, when children 
grow up. The relationships between them and their parents then 
become somewhat modified. Nevertheless there still remain the 
duties of reverence and love. The children are free to choose their 
own states of life. In this they are not bound to follow the wishes 
of their parents, but they are bound to consult their parents and to 
weigh the considerations which they put forth. Then later, when 
the parents are overtaken with old age, the children are bound in 
cases of necessity to support them. 

The Holy Family at Nazareth was very poor. Consequently we 
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can not look to it directly for an example in the question of serv- 
ants. But we can easily imagine how Our Lady would have 
acted did she have need to call in a little extra help now and then. 
We shall only fall short of the mark when we do our best with our 
imagination to picture the kind and gentle consideration which Our 
Lady would have shown to anyone who did her a service. From 
that picture, however, we may get some hints as to the relation- 
ship between masters, or rather mistresses and servants in the 
circumstances of modern society. The servants of to-day are not 
on a level with the children of the household; nor yet are they 
on a level with the slaves of an ancient Roman household. They 
are not the goods and chattels of those who employ them. Their 
service is that of free contract. And it is something more. Since 
the servants live in the house, the house is, in a sense, their home. 
It is the duty, therefore, of the mistress of the house to arrange 
matters for the servants in such a way that they shall feel that 
they have a home. They must have opportunities for their re- 
ligious duties whether they be Catholic or Protestant. They must 
have a reasonable amount of opportunity for recreation. They 
must have their wages paid promptly. A mistress can insist upon 
her servants being kept up to the mark in their work, and yet 
insist kindly. And she will do well to examine her conscience fre- 
quently as to how often she has engaged in gossip about the 
servants’ faults. There are some women who can spend whole 
afternoons and evenings talking on that and no other topic. Ifa 
servant is so bad she has no longer any right to be in the place. A 
word should be said, too, as to the treatment of servants in illness. 
They can not expect the same affection as the children; but since 
they are members of the household they ought, at least, have the 
attendance of the family physician, and all things necessary to get 
them well again. Here is a point where Catholic wives may set 
an example to the generality of society dames. The servant may 
not be set above the head of her mistress, but neither may she be 
trampled under her foot. 

From the principles of order and superiority and subjection in 
the family there arises the duty of the parents, and especially of 
the father of providing for the material well-being of the children. 
There is an impression prevalent that worldly success and Roman 
Catholicism are not compatible. And it is certainly true that in 
many Protestant communities the Catholic is at a disadvantage. 
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That is only an extra reason why Catholics should make themselves 
more proficient in their respective trades and professions. If a 
Catholic lawyer or doctor or engineer excels in his own vocation, 
then Protestant, Jew and Infidel will engage him in preference. 
And if he shines in his Catholicity as he does in his profession, 
then the cause of Catholicity will benefit in proportion. The father 
of the Catholic family, therefore, must provide his children with a 
good secular education. The school must be Catholic, but it must 
likewise be efficient in its secular subjects. Piety must come before 
worldly success, but it need not be allowed to supplant it. We 
have schools in abundance, schools as efficient as any secular 
schools in the country. There is no need to go outside the Church, 
though there may be need to use discrimination within the Church. 
And this discrimination is the office of the parents of the family. 
We may sum up then the principles of Catholic family life thus: 
The family is the foundation of the State, and the strength and 
purity of the State depend on the strength and purity of the family. 
The family, however, is not the foundation of the Church, but is 
rather the child of the Church, taking its instructions from the 
Church, and existing primarily for the same end as the Church, 
namely, the salvation of souls. It should, therefore, be Catholic 
in its faith, Catholic in its hope, and Catholic in its love. The 
Catholic faith will be fostered by ceaseless attention to the Sacra- 
ments, to Catholic education during youth, and Catholic instruction 
through the press during manhood. From Catholic faith and hope 
will spring Catholic love. This will be made ever more and more 
fruitful by being kept in order, the father and mother ruling by 
love, the children obeying through love. The endeavor must be 
made to carry these Catholic principles into the world of business 
and professions, and to show to the non-Catholic world that reli- 
gion and intellectual efficiency are not incompatible, nay to show 
that only by the observance of the law of religion can the family, 
and consequently the State, achieve the perfection which it desires. 
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XXVIII. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
VII. Tue BrLesstncs or MANY CHILDREN 


“She shall be saved however through child-bearing, if she shall persevere 
in faith and love and holiness and sobriety.”—Tim. ii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The primary end of marriage is the procreation 
of children. This end is raised in Christian marriage to the end of 
bringing forth children not only for this world, but also for the next. 

Many children a blessing to the family. A large family supplies c 
wider opportunity for the exercise and satisfaction of love and affection. 
It is a means of developing character both in parents and children. In the 
father it develops courage, self-denial and self-restraint; in the mother, 
patience, gentleness and tact; in the children, generosity and unselfish- 
ness. It strengthens both the temporal and eternal interests of the family. 
Parents have more chance of support in sickness and old age. Children 
have more to depend on in the hour of adversity. 

II. Many children a blessing to the State. The large family increases 
(a) the productive power of the nation, (b) the defensive power of the 
nation, (c) the intellectual and moral power of the nation. 

III. Many children a blessing to heaven. Family made for the 
glory of God. The more human souls sent to heaven, the greater is the 
praise and glory given to God. To interfere with the course of nature is 
to hinder God’s plans. Not only a wrong to the children which might 
be born, but a reactionary wrong against the parents. 

Conclusion—Apology for speaking of the evil; necessity. Extent 
of the evil. Some practical suggestions. The need of having super- 
natural motives and of supernaturalizing the natural ones. 


When man and woman were first joined together in holy Matri- 
mony a divine command was given unto them to increase and multi- 
ply and to replenish the earth. Adam alone was lonely and lonely in 
more senses than one. Eve was given to him to be his companion, 
not merely, however, for the sake of companionship, but also for 
the benefit of the race of which he was to be the father. She was to 
be the co-principle with him for the procreation of the great human 
family. She was to be his help in domestic life and also his help 
in the life of the race. The whole earth was to be replenished by 
their offspring. This was one of the first and most peremptory 
laws of nature. And being such a fundamental law it has perse- 
vered until now and must persevere until this world is exhausted, 
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until there is no more use for the law, until we are safe in heaven 
where we shall be as the angels, neither giving nor taking in mar- 
riage: This natural law, moreover, has in the meantime been for- 
tified by additional sanctions. The natural law is a reflection of 
the divine Mind. The new sanctions, therefore, do not alter, but 
emphasize the original law. Throughout the Jewish dispensation, 
therefore, we find that fruitfulness in child-bearing was ever re- 
garded as a sign of divine predilection, as a fulfilment of God’s prom- 
ises of prosperity. And as fruitfulness was looked upon as a special 
sign of God’s favor so was barrenness looked upon as a sign of 
God’s displeasure or forgetfulness. Further, when the contract 
of marriage was raised by Christ to the dignity of a Sacrament, 
this same end of marriage remained as the chief, the procreation of 
children; but at the same time it was raised to a higher plane, the 
procreation of children both for this world and for the next. The 
mother who had done her duty in this matter had fulfilled her high- 
est destiny. By bringing many children into the world, by bringing 
them into the Church through Baptism, by bringing them to their 
final salvation through her good example and zeal for Christian 
education, she had saved her own soul. “She shall be saved, how- 
ever, through child-bearing, if she shall persevere in faith and love 
and holiness and sobriety.” Seeing then that this fruitfulness is 
according to God’s will, it must be rewarded with God’s blessing. 
And indeed it is first a blessing to the family, secondly a blessing to 
the State, and eventually a blessing to heaven itself. 

Many children are a blessing to the family. First, they provide 
the opportunity for the exercise of one of the strongest instincts 
of nature, family affection, the love of parents toward children, of 
children toward parents, of children toward each other. No matter 
how many children a mother may have her love for any one of 
them is not thereby diminished, but rather increased. If she had to 
part with any one of them, she could not make the choice. Thev 
are each dear to her because they are her own, because they are the 
children of her husband, and because they are brothers and sis- 
ters to each other. The family love is so woven and interwoven, 
that the greater the number of the threads the more difficult it is 
to distinguish any one of them. This may be the result of merely 
natural affection. When, however, the family love is intertwined 
with supernatural faith, supernatural hope and supernatural love, 
then is the family bond made indefinitely stronger and the family 
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love more keen and more satisfying. The mother of the Machabees 
did not love her children less, but indescribably more when she had 
to lead them to be sacrificed for the sake of God’s cause. And 
although her natural sorrow must have been one of the most poig- 
nant ever suffered by mother on account of children, yet her 
supernatural joy must have surpassed it in intensity and have pro- 
duced in her maternal heart a satisfaction far exceeding the natural 
void caused by her bereavement. 

Secondly, a large family is a means of developing character, both 
in the parents and in the children. In the case of the father, it is a 
question as to whether he will face the task of working and saving 
for the means of bringing up a large family. He certainly needs 
courage. He certainly needs self-denial and self-restraint. He 
certainly needs the help of Sacraments and other religious ordi- 
nances. But these are the very warp and woof of manly character. 
He is only a weakling, therefore, wanting in manhood and wanting 
in the stamina of a Christian who shirks the duties of fatherhood 
merely because they involve a heavier burden. In the case of the 
mother, it is a question as to whether she will face the illness and 
the anxieties incident to a large family of children, and possibly, 
which is the greatest trial of all, displeasure and neglect on the part 
of her husband. The burden of motherhood then acts against 
flimsy attractions of the world of pleasure. It concentrates her at- 
tention on the family. It gives her an interest than which nothing 
is more absorbing and satisfying outside heaven. In a word, it 
develops her womanhood. And, since she is of the gentler, as con- 
trasted to the sterner, sex, her numerous anxieties will develop in 
her the quality of gentleness. Further, if she is so unfortunate as 
to have a husband who is unkind or neglectful or difficult, then it 
will bring out her characteristic of tact. There are few husbands 
who do not need some “managing.” And it is the glory of some 
wives that they know how to “manage” their husbands; how to 
get what they want without crying or quarreling for it. Surely, 
therfore, it must be an accomplishment worth cultivating to be 
able to rule by tact and by persuasion rather than by force or 
harshness. Now a large family implies many relations to be ad- 
justed, many misunderstandings to be smoothed over, many ar- 
rangements for the mutual welfare of all. It is the mother of the 
family who has to do all this. It is by her instinctive tact and 
enduring patience that the family is held together. The more 
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accomplished she is in this office the brighter does she shine as an 
example of motherhood. And the greater will be her accomplish- 
ment in proportion as she has the greater number of children to care 
for. In the case of the children it is a question of generosity or 
selfishness. Who has not looked with dismay on the spoilt child, 
the only one of the family? Who has not observed the ugly self- 
consciousness, pride and vanity of two children, the miserable two 
who have had no other companions but each other during the years 
when the foundation of their character was laid? And who has not 
seen the beautiful unselfishness and generosity of the children of a 
family of seven, or better still of a family of fourteen? Why even 
their faults and their sins are due to excess of generosity rather than 
to defect in it. The principle of give and take has been so often 
demanded of them and so often exercised, that it must have grown 
into a fixed habit by the time they come to separate and go their 
way in life apart. The boys have had their boyishness toned down 
by the gentle influence of the girls, while the girls have had their 
girlishness toned up by the strong influence of the boys. 

Thirdly. A large family is a means of strengthening both the 
temporal and the eternal interests of the family. Even from a 
worldly point of view a father is working against his own interests 
in setting limits to his family from motives of economical selfish- 
ness. His view must be a broad one, however. The law of nature 
pervades the organization of society even as it does the organization 
of the physical universe, and none the less does it there reflect the 
mind of God. It is, therefore, both the law of nature and the law 
of God that children should support their parents in sickness and 
old age. When, however, there is only one child or two, and 
these have wives and families of their own to support, there is little 
opportunity of supporting aged parents. But where the burden 
is divided, among say seven or eight families, then the aged couple 
have some hope of ending their days in reasonable and frugal com- 
fort. Again, we must remember that in most countries the pro- 
vision of free education is such as to leave no room whatever for 
the excuse of economy. If the father has the pretension to go 
further and to leave his two children enough inheritance to save 
them from the necessity of working for a living, then he is doing an 
injustice both to his children and to society. Drones are a nuisance 
in every line. In all stages of society the work of bringing up a 
family of children is a burden both to the father and to the mother. 
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It is a burden, however, which is followed by a handsome reward if 
only it is generously accepted. The children, too, must profit by 
their larger number. The world is so wide, trades and professions 
are so manifold as to leave practically little difference in the difficulty 
of finding situations for eight and that of finding situations for 
two. Nay if we look around we shall find that it is the only boy 
rather who fails to make a good beginning, and the only girl rather 
who fails to secure a husband or a vocation. Owing to the ab- 
sence of fraternal influence and education they have not got the 
grit in them to make them attractive to others. Then again later 
in life, the many are a help to each other in time of difficulty. They 
do not all meet with adversity at the same time. If one is low 
dewn in business or low down in health, his brothers and sisters are 
there to help him, each knowing that he or she may likewise de- 
pend on the others whenever the hour of distress shall overtake 
them. 

This mutual support extends also to the sphere of faith and 
morality. How often has not a father been kept to his religion and 
a mother been saved from temptation by the thought of the chil- 
dren! It is curious how parents who have given up the practise 
of religion themselves have often insisted on their children being 
taught religion and brought up in a good moral atmosphere, and 
eventually through the children have been brought back again to 
God. Holy marriage is a Sacrament and as such is a means of 
grace. It is an instrument of the Holy Spirit, and no one can tell 
the multitudinous ways and times and places in which the Holy 
Spirit uses this instrument. 

The family being the foundation of the State, its life must pro- 
duce an effect on the life of the State. If fruitfulness in child- 
bearing is a blessing to the family, it is likewise a blessing to the 
State. A man has reached a high state of natural virtue if he can 
be so unselfish as to take the interests of the State as a motive 
for his own right conduct. Human nature being what it is such a 
motive can hardly be expected to work as the predominant one. 
It can, however, act, and act effectively as a supplementary one. 
It is a motive, too, which goes a long way in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion which reacts on private opinion. When the abuses of 
family life were first propagated, they were propagated ostensibly 
with a view to promoting the nation’s welfare. The country was 
said to be overpopulated and these abuses were introduced to 
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reduce the population. The nations, however, which have allowed 
themselves to submit to these abuses have found out to their 
heavy cost the great mistake which they have made. Statesmen 
with no pretensions to high morals or a godly life have discovered 
that this abuse is a canker eating away the vitals of the nation. 
France stands out pre-eminently as the worst sinner of all. This 
last year her death rate exceeded her birth rate. Germany is wide 
awake to the evil and a movement has been set on foot to counter- 
act the growing practise. Otherwise prepared for emergencies in 
the case of war, this would be her weakest point. England has 
to lament her decadence due to practises introduced from France. 
And in America the sermon preached by President Roosevelt on 
the burden and duties of the married state tells of the prevalence 
of the evil, and emphasizes the fact that the evil is a curse to any 
nation. It weakens its power of production; it weakens its power 
of defense; it weakens its power of intelligence and morality; it 
weakens the very life blood of the limited offspring which actually 
is born, for such offspring must come from a principle which is 
already marked by weakness, softness and decadence. 

The Christian family, however, was not made for the State as for 
its final destiny. It was made for the glory of God. Fruitfulness 
in child-bearing tells eventually for the greater glory of God. The 
mutual happiness of the persons of the blessed Trinity is all suffi- 
cient for the intrinsic glory of God. God, however, has chosen 
to surround Himself with an extrinsic glory. He has created crea- 
tures to give him honor and praise. And the greatest honor and 
praise of this kind which can be given Him is that of man. It adds 
nothing to God’s internal happiness, but is rather the expression 
and diffusion of God’s love and goodness outside Himself. God, 
therefore, having provided this great happiness for His creatures 
He wishes as many as possible to avail themselves of it. In this 
way He obtains His greatest external glory. The greater the 
number of souls that are added to the number of the elect, so much 
the richer is the music of Nature’s hymn of praise. That this is 
the mind of the Church may be seen from the enormous care which 
she takes for the happiness of infants. Her priests are bound to un- 
dergo the gravest inconveniences in order that they may apply 
the baptismal water to any child in urgent need of it. Why is this? 
It is because Christ has died for and purchased these children. It is 
because God has chosen for Himself a number of elect souls, a great 
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number which we can not count, but which we must do our best 
to make up, presuming or rather knowing that to do so will require 
all our spiritual efforts. To hinder the course of nature, there- 
fore, is to interfere with God’s plans. It is to pull down His work 
in the Church militant and to lessen His glory in the Church 
triumphant. A diminution of the number in the children of the 
Church is a diminution of the Church’s collective faith, and love 
and holiness. It is a diminution, too, which reacts on the parents; 
for since they have wilfully lessened the number of subjects of faith 
and love and holiness, they have wilfully lessened their own faith 
and love and holiness. They have lessened the chances of their 
own salvation. But letting nature have its way, they contribute to 
their own eternal welfare, they contribute to the collective eternal 
welfare of the race, they contribute to the greater glory of God. 
Some apology is needed for even venturing to speak of the abuse 
of matrimony, and the apology which is offered is the only permis- 
sible one, namely, absolute necessity. The evil is widespread and 
is still growing. If it is to be counteracted, it must be counter- 
acted both by the private good living of individuals and by the for- 
mation of a good public opinion. Non-Catholics now speak openly 
and without any sense of shame of their small families and of their 
intention of having only small families. Advertisements of the 
most pernicious nature are flaunted openly in the newspapers. 
Books are published, the aim of which is to propagate and to 
make the evil as easily accessible as possible. Seeing then the high 
ideal of matrimony which the Catholic Church sets before the world, 
she must of necessity look with special horror on an abuse which 
does away with the primary end for which matrimony was insti- 
tuted. Therefore, it is that her preachers have to speak out when 
they would fain keep silence. And, therefore, it is that every Catho- 
lic should set his face against all approval or toleration of the 
abuse. A few practical suggestions then are offered which may 
serve to indicate the attitude which Catholics ought to assume 
when questions concerning this matter arise. The first is to keep 
clearly before one’s mind the fact that the law of nature, the law 
of God and the law of the Church all condemn any wilful inter- 
ference with the due course of nature. A second is to protest 
vigorously against any opinions approving of such when proposed 
in conversation. A third is to boycott all newspapers, books and 
business houses which make a trade in providing the means for 
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the pernicious practise. A fourth is to take a holy pride in a large 
family of well-brought-up Catholic children. Natural motives as 
well as supernatural motives may be used for this end. Natural as 
well as supernatural motives have been proposed in this considera- 
tion. But natural motives alone will not suffice. A premium pro- 
vided by the State for every seventh child will not hinder the 
decrease of population. Christian principles must be made the 
foundation of society life; that is, the family life must be governed 
by Catholic faith and Catholic morality. And if natural motives are 
offered and used it is only that they may be added to the strictly 
supernatural ones and that they may be directed to a supernatural 
end and thus become themselves supernaturalized. 
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XXIX. THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


VIII. Caruoric EpucaTIon 


“Train up a child in the way he should go and he will not depart from it.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Importance of education because of its influ- 
ence on after life, temporal and eternal. 

I. Nature and aim of Catholic education. Definition of education; 
_formation of habits. Erudition not education. All the powers of the soul 
must be trained. A healthy mind requires a healthy body. The super- 
natural end of man requires a training in spirituality. The relation of 
secular to religious education. The spiritual man can not be satished with 
merely secular education. Immoral to leave a child to choose tts own 
religion. Catholic education should avail itself of secular subjects. The 
perfection of the natural faculties tends to the perfection of the super- 
natural life. Piety and intellectual proficiency not incompatible, but 
mutually helpful to each other. 

II. The administration of Catholic education; the relationship be- 
tween (a) the school and the family, (b) the school and the State, (c) 
the school and the Church. The children belong, under God, to the 
parents and not to the State. The State exists for temporal interests, and 
therefore can compel a temporal education in so far as spiritual interests 
are not interfered with. Parents’ authority over children not absolute, but 
relative to the divine Will, made manifest through the Church. The 
teacher holds the place of the parents, carrying out thew duties with due 
regard to the claims of Church and State. The principle is compatible 
both with monarchical and democratic forms of government. In case of 
a clash between the claimants the Catholic parent follows the Catholic 
episcopate. 

III. The teacher’s point of view. He may be engaged separately by 
parent, or by Church, or by State, or he may be engaged by Church and 
State combined. He must keep to the terms of his engagement, but keep 
the ideal of family life in view. He is primarily in loco parentis. If a 
religious he 1s not to make religious vocations the chief end of the school, 
but rather the perfection of family life. Day colleges the ideal of St. Ig- 
natius. Boarding colleges should approximate to the Catholic home. The 
training of the future mother. 

Conclusion—Some practical hints on the choice of a school and of 
od — conduct after choice, (a) toward the school, (b) toward the 

urch. 


The science of education is still young. What is known as 
“method” in education has made its best development in compara- 
tively recent years. And one of the chief characteristics of this new 
science is that the best masters should be appointed to the young- 
est classes. It used to be thought anyone who knew figures and 
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letters could teach the same to a class of babies. But now it has 
been discovered that the teacher must not only know all about 
letters and figures, but also all about babies. He must be skilled 
in the psychology of the child mind. The young intellect may be 
made or marred forever according as its first operations are well 
or ill directed. The boy is the father of the man. The results of 
child training reach out into youth, manhood, old age, and life 
eternal. Hence the greatest importance is to be attached to the 
education of children. Thus it is that educationists are realiz- 
ing ever more and more the rich content of the principle, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go and he will not depart from 
it.” If this is true of education in general, it is eminently true 
of Catholic education in particular. The future of the Catholic 
Church in any country depends on the Catholic education of the 
children. “Give me the children of England and I will make 
England Catholic.” That was one of the favorite sentiments of 
the late Cardinal Manning. And as so much _ concerning 
Catholic education pertains to family life, all Catholic parents 
ought to know the leading principles. In the field of politics the 
education of the people plays a very important role. And in scarcely 
any country of the world does the Church have its full desire in the 
matter. It nevertheless continues to work for its ideal, a com- 
pletely Catholic education for every Catholic child. 

Education, in the best sense of the word, is the formation of 
habits. The formation of good habits is good education. The for- 
mation of bad habits is bad education. Education is not merely 
the acquisition of knowledge. The necessity of examination, es- 
pecially competitive examinations, is largely responsible for the 
impression which identifies erudition and education. Mere erudi- 
tion, however, is only a small part of education. It pertains to the 
faculty of memory. Now, the memory must be trained, but not 
only the memory. All the powers of the child must be brought 
out to the highest perfection possible. Its intellect must be trained 
to perceive the truth. Its senses, internal and external, must be 
trained to perceive what is beautiful. And, above all, its will must 
be trained to do what is good. Moreover, since the soul, while in 
this life, depends on the body for its due operation, the body also 
must be so trained as to keep in a healthy condition. “A sound 
mind in a sound body” is an axiom as old as the hills. A training 
in the fundamental laws of hygiene, therefore, is ministrant to 
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the training of the child’s intellectual, aesthetical, and moral facul- 
ties. 

Further, since man is destined to an eternal life and must attain 
that eternal life through a life of the spirit in this world, all his 
natural powers must be made ministrant to this spiritual life. His 
bodily health, his habits of memory, feeling, taste, intellect, and 
will must be so trained and directed as to bring forth the best possi- 
ble fruits in the spiritual life. The supernatural is that which is 
built on the natural, not that which is built up in mid-air above— 
separated from the natural. The two merge, one into the other, 
in such a way that the natural becomes supernaturalized, the psychic 
becomes spiritualized. In modern parlance the training of the 
natural faculties, without regard to their supernatural destiny, is 
called secular education. It is an education adapted merely to the 
affairs of this world. On the other hand, the training of the natural 
faculties, with a view to their supernatural destiny, is called re- 
ligious education. It is an education adapted to the life of the spirit 
both here and hereafter. 

From the foregoing fact certain principles follow which have an 
important bearing on present-day educational questions. If man 
is destined to an eternal life, then he cannot be satisfied with a 
merely secular education. If grace is ever playing around nature 
and spiritualizing it, then under such circumstances, nature will 
not be satisfied with merely natural occupations and interests. 
Being spiritualized by a supernatural gift, it must seek a super- 
natural end and live a supernatural life. A father, then, who leaves a 
child to choose its own religion and make its first efforts in spiritual- 
ity only in after years does the child a grievous wrong. What should 
we say of a father who only taught his child to walk and did not 
teach it to use its hands, on the assumption that it would learn that 
better in its age of discretion? Yet, that, and something worse, 
is what the father does when he leaves the child to choose its own 
religion. He leaves its spiritual limbs undeveloped, rudimentary, 
useless. And, since to the Catholic the Catholic religion is the 
divinely appointed means by which the spiritual life is developed, 
the Catholic father does his child a.grievous wrong if he does not 
provide it with the best Catholic education possible. 

Again, if on the one hand secular education ought to be spirit- 
ualized by the Catholic faith, on the other hand Catholic education 
should avail itself of the advantages of secular subjects. The Catho- 
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lic religion being the revelation of Truth itself must appeal to the 
faculty which has truth for its object. Being a reasonable religion 
it must appeal to the reason. The more the reason is cultivated, 
therefore, the better is it able to apprehend the divine revelation. 
If, as some educationists hold, Euclid and Latin composition are the 
best means of making a boy think, then proficiency in Euclid and 
Latin composition must be a help in giving the boy a grasp of his 
religion. Again, the Catholic religion is the religion of the highest 
morality. It is the religion which is marked out above all others 
by its fruitfulness in moral goodness, its production of saints. It 
must, therefore, appeal to that faculty which has goodness for its 
object. It must appeal to the will as affording it the widest arena 
for its exercise and satisfaction, nothing less than the striving for 
the perfect imitation of Jesus Christ. It must appeal to the will 
also as affording it the strength to arrive at moral perfection, the 
strength which comes through the grace of the seven Sacraments. 
The stronger, then, a man’s will is, the more perfectly it is exer- 
cised in the natural virtues, so much the more fitted is it to avail 
itself of the helps to supernatural action. Once more the Catholic 
religion is a beautiful religion. It must, therefore, appeal to the 
faculty which has beauty for its object, the esthetic sense. All 
sound training in the fine arts, therefore, whether in music, paint- 
ing, or literature may be used for the development of the finest 
and most difficult of all arts, the art of saintliness, the art which ab- 
sorbs at once all the power of intellect,will and feeling, the art which 
expresses the greatest inspirations of truth, goodness and beauty. 

Much too often do we hear people talk as if piety and intellectual 
proficiency were incompatible accomplishments. Ability in the arts 
and sciences is supposed to be an occasion of intellectual pride. 
So it is. The piety, however, which affects to despise these gifts 
of God is the occasion of a worse sin, the sin of spiritual pride. 
The natural as well as the supernatural is the creation of Almighty 
God. And if the Catholic school is to fulfil its mission it must aim 
at proficiency in the natural as well as the supernatural, in the 
natural for the sake of the supernatural. 

The high aim and nature of Catholic education postulates some 
important principles in its administration. We come now to con- 
sider, then, the relationships between the school and the family, 
the school and the Church, the school and the State. The school- 
master, the parent, the bishop and the statesman all have something 
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to say in the matter of the conduct of the Catholic school. The 
question is complicated, admits of different opinions as to details, 
and, therefore, can not be solved offhand or dogmatically. There 
are, however, certain leading principles about which the Catholic can 
have no doubt and which he must keep clearly before his mind 
in his efforts to adjust the various claims. 

The first and most important principle is that the children belong 
to the parent under God. They do not belong to the State. Cer- 
tain States, or rather certain statesmen, claim this right of posses- 
sion. The Catholic can never admit it. The parents are the authors 
of the child’s body and the parents’ wills are the occasion of the 
creation of the child’s soul. The parents, therefore, have confided 
to their care the nourishment and the education of their children. 
The mother is fitted by nature for the bearing, the nursing and the 
education of children in their earliest’ years. The father is fitted 
by nature for providing for the maintenance of all during these 
years, and providing for the continuance of the education in after 
years. The State has nothing whatever to do with the possession 
of the children. The State exists for the welfare of the temporal 
interests of the nation. If, therefore, the temporal interests of the 
nation demand a certain standard of education in the youth of the 
nation, the State has the right to require such an education from 
the parents. And in default of the parents fulfilling this obligation,. 
the State has a right to administer such education itself. In doing 
so, however, it must respect the higher interests of religion. The 
children belong to the parents under God. The parents, therefore, 
have the right to dictate to the State as to the religion in which 
the children are to be brought up. The parents, moreover, if they 
are Catholics, have the duty of submitting to the guidance of the 
Church in the adjusting of the religious and secular claims. 

The conditions of present-day society make it generally con- 
venient that the State should provide at least the elementary, and for 
the most part, the secondary and higher education of the country. 
The fact of the government being democratic or monarchical makes 
no difference to the Catholic principle. Both are compatible with 
the Catholic principle. Whether as a representative body carrying 
out the will of the people, or as an absolute monarch carrying out 
his own will, the ruling body has only the right to administer secu- 
lar education in so far as it is compatible with the religious-educa- 
tion of the children. So long as this principle is saved, there may 
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be much give and take on both sides. The parents must reserve 
to themselves the right to say what religion shall be taught to the 
children. 

The parents, however, are not absolute masters of their own chil- 
dren. The Power who created all men has the possession of all men. 
The parents, therefore, must educate their children according to the 
will of God. To the Catholic this means that he must be guided by 
the Church. Governments, however, do not treat with individuals, 
but with representatives of all. Individual members of parliament 
or congress treat with individual Catholics at election time. That 
is the opportunity for the Catholic’s action, but even then it must 
be according to the advice of the bishop. But when it comes to a 
conference between the State as a body and the Church as a body, 
then the bishops assume their right to say what are the Church’s 
requirements. Catholic statesmen have no right whatever to make 
terms with governments, except with the consent and under the 
direction of the episcopate. 

Owing to diversity of religions and diversity of races, nearly 
every country in the world holds a different arrangement between 
the Church and the State. So the Catholic teacher often finds it 
difficult to adjust the claims of the various parties which in differ- 
ent degrees he represents. He may be engaged directly by the 
parent, as in the case of a private tutor or governess; or by the 
State, as in the State schools of America; or by the Church, as in 
the Catholic schools of America and colleges of higher education in 
England; or by both State and Church combined, as in the denom- 
inational schools in England. And when he enters into his engage- 
ment he is bound in honor to keep to the terms of his engagement. 
In most cases, however, he is allowed a certain amount of freedom. 
It is the head teacher of the school who gives the tone to the school. 
It is well, then, that he should keep before his mind the ideal at 
which he ought to aim in so far as is consistent with the terms of 
his engagement. It is well that Catholics who have a vote in his 
appointment should have this ideal before their minds. And it is 
well that non-Catholics should have the Catholic ideal set before 
them. Now the chief characteristic of this ideal is that the teacher, 
whether he be paid by the parents or by the Church or by the 
State, is primarily and essentially continuing the work of the 
parents and not directly that of the Church or of the State. The 
very existence of the teacher depends only on the assumption of 
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the parents not being able to carry out the work of education them- 
selves. Of course, in so far as the parents are bound to act under 
the direction of the Church or the State, so is the teacher. But 
directly his ideal is to carry out the work which essentially belongs 
to the parents and which they can not conveniently perform with- 
out him. 

The Catholic school, therefore, since it is merely a continuation of 
the family life, and exists merely to help the family to fulfil its des- 
tiny, will have its spirit and tone and plans arranged accordingly. Its 
first principle will be to aim at training the children for future 
family life. Schools taught by religious or clergy are not primarily 
schools for religious or priestly vocations. Doubtless it is the duty 
of such religious and clergy to watch carefully for vocations and 
to see that no hindrance is put in the way. But they must ever 
remember that a vocation is an extraordinary gift, whilst mar- 
riage is a Sacrament and intended for the generality of men. A 
school, therefore, whether fitted for elementary, middle or higher 
education, whether taught by religious or laity, should be charac- 
terized by its likeness to family life. When St. Ignatius con- 
ceived and formulated his idea of Jesuit colleges, he did not intend 
those wonderful boarding establishments, such as Stonyhurst and 
Beaumont, Georgetown and Fordham. He wished to have day 
colleges so that the pupils should remain as much as possible 
under the direct influence of parents and home. But boarding col- 
leges and convent schools are now a necessity. There is, however, 
a more stringent obligation on them of approximating as nearly 
as possible to the family ideal. This is more especially necessary 
in the schools for girls. The prevailing spirit of these schools 
should be that of training the future mothers of Catholic families. 
The mother is the priestess of the home. She it is who holds the 
home together. She is the all-important factor in developing the 
ideal of Catholic family life. Personal piety will be her first accom- 
plishment. Then will come the ordinary school subjects with “ex- 
tras,” according to the future social status of the child. Then she 
must be taught how to play. We have hardly yet begun to learn 
the gospel of Froebel: “Let us teach our children to play.” Cricket 
and tennis and drill have their place, and so has the doll and the 
doll’s house. Then, as the school years draw to an end there are the 
important subjects of cookery and housekeeping. The Catholic 
school that neglects these fails to grasp one of its grandest oppor- 
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tunities of furthering its noble aims; that is, of strengthening the 
family life, of making the nation more Catholic, of hastening the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

From the foregoing principles there follow some practical con- 
clusions. Parents will first strive to realize that, since the educa- 
tion of children primarily belongs to them, and only by delegation 
to the teachers, they, the parents, have the obligation of seeking out 
the most suitable school for their children. The nearest school 
is not necessarily the most suitable. Nor is the cheapest. The 
school must first of all be Catholic. Then, in the case of elemen- 
tary education, the school of the parish or mission will generally 
be found to be efficient. The elementary school of one’s own mis- 
sion, therefore, has the first claim upon a parent’s consideration. 
In the case of middle class or higher education, the parents will 
choose by preference a day high school or college. Then if the 
circumstances of the family require a boarding-school or college, 
the idea of home-life will receive the chief consideration. If the 
future circumstances of the children are such that they can dis- 
pense with examinations, then a school which is exempt from 
public examinations is better than one subject to them. The ma- 
jority of children, however, require paper qualifications for their 
start in professional studies. The Catholic parent need have no fear 
whatever as to the proficiency of Catholic schools in securing ex- 
cellent results at examinations. Having used their utmost dis- 
cretion in the choice of a school, the parents will do well not to 
meddle with the teacher. An obvious irregularity may arise, in 
which case it is the parents’ duty to act. But, generally speaking, 
the head master or the head mistress of the school must be trusted 
to do what is best for the child. To change the school, even once 
unnecessarily, is to set back the child’s education. To be ever taking 
the child’s part against the teacher is simply to ruin the child’s char- 
acter. Lastly, if the children are to be educated by a private govern- 
ess, then the parents must form the habit of mind, and the children 
and the governess herself must feel it, that she is, as a member of 
the family, strictly in loco parentis, entitled to deep respect and con- 
sideration. She is not called in as a household drudge, but as one 
even more qualified than the parents themselves to fulfil their high 
vocation of forming the characters of children, of making them 
Catholic in mind and in heart, of leading them to their eternal 
destiny. 
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The same principle of parental responsibility holds good with 
regard to ecclesiastical authorities who undertake the burden of pro- 
viding a Catholic education for Catholic families. If the State so 
far neglects its duty, that the Church has to provide elementary 
schools, then the parents ought to support these schools generously. 
It is not right to allow the priest to go and beg, beg, beg to support 
a work which is essentially the work of parents. So, too, with the 
high schools and colleges. It ought to be quite unnecessary to say 
it, yet under the circumstances one must say it, parents ought to 
pay their school bills regularly and promptly. The work done by 
such schools and colleges is infinitely more valuable than the money 
outlay for their material support. It is the least that parents can 
do to see that the work is not hampered by what so frequently hap- 
pens, the accumulation of bad debts. The work is God’s work, 
and those who are primarily responsible for it are the parents of 
families. They have received the Sacrament of Marriage. They 
have received the graces to bear its burdens. It is not an easy 
state of life. But with the graces which the Sacrament confers the 
married pair are made strong for all exigencies, temporal as well 
as spiritual. 
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XXX. THE STATE OF WEALTH 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Blessed is the rich man that is found without blemish, and that hath not 
gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in treasures.”—Eccles. xxxi, 8. 


S gig a a The importance of the problem—where the solution is to 
e found. 

II. The nature and origin of the state of wealth. 

III. God wills this inequality of state; hence, the basis for social 
i must be found in the Christian theory of the world and human 
ife. 

IV. The observance of the natural and spiritual laws would pro- 
duce this much-coveted harmony. The responsibility of the rich—the 
real use of riches—the abuse of the same. The evil consequences of the 
neglect of the Christian law, and the will of God in this matter. 


I. The relation of riches and poverty is a most anxious problem 
at this day, and around it the most furious contentions rage. The 
growth of poverty and with it of discontent is one of the most 
threatening dangers to society. Wealth, too, is itself a danger; for 
its shameful abuse has evoked the great movement toward a social 
revolution. The line of wealth and poverty divides mankind into 
two great bodies, hostile to one another, and arming for the move- 
ment of deadly struggle. Christian union and social union are alike 
in danger of disruption, and beyond that looms the reign of rapine 
and violence. 

The solution of social problems lies with religion alone. If a 
machine is to run properly we must understand its nature and treat 
it accordingly: apply it to purposes or use it in ways not provided 
for in its construction and it will do more harm than good. In 
social questions it is never to be forgotten that God is the author 
of social, as well as of the material order of things; that to under- 
stand and use them properly we must consider what was the inten- 
tion of divine Providence in instituting them; that their first object 
is to glorify God by the salvation of souls; and that the revelation 
through Jesus Christ is meant to renew mankind socially as well 
as spiritually. The present pass to which things have come between 
rich and poor is not due to any natural hostility between the two 
states, but to the fact that rich and poor have forgotten the princi- 
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ples just stated. The two conditions are ordained by God and are 
intended to serve a common purpose, the evolution of human so- 
ciety ; and they would work harmoniously together were it not that 
their nature is misunderstood, and that they are misused. 

There are two views, the Christian and the unchristian, about 
riches and poverty; they are diametrically opposed to one another, 
and so produce opposite results. The materialist view of the world 
in general is, that wealth is the swmmum bonum, the one thing de- 
sirable, the adequate object of all human endeavors, the measure of 
success, and of a man’s value and usefulness in life. It is the first 
duty of every man, therefore, to seek incessantly for wealth, to 
grasp all he can of it, to expend all his energies upon it. It is a 
man’s own when he gets it, he owes none of it to anyone, he is un- 
der no responsibility for its use, he may do exactly as he pleases with 
it; and the best thing he can do with it is to employ it for the ac- 
cumulation of still more wealth, even beyond his extremest require- 
ments. This idea becomes the rule and measure of everything ; the 
education of the young is arranged according to this view of human 
life and duties ; the movements of the world, the growth of popula- 
tions, the advance of civilization, are all regarded in their relation to 
the making of money. 

When all men, rich and poor alike, are fully imbued with a fierce 
desire for wealth there follows a fierce struggle for the possession 
of it; and of this the usual result is that the strong appropriate 
much more than their due share, while the weak are trampled under 
foot, and hardly secure even the minimum which, as men, they are 
entitled to receive from the soil they live on. Then follow mutual 
jealousy, suspicion, hatred. Each class stands on the watch to take 
advantage of the other; each regards the other as its most danger- 
ous foe. With the rich there is no security, with the poor there is 
no contentment with their lot. 

It is evident that social warfare of this kind is not a pleasant, or an 
economical way of maintaining one’s rights and settling disputed 
points; and doctrinaires then set to work on new systems for the 
reorganization of society. Projects are devised, all more or less 
unchristian, all more or less ignoring the facts of human nature, and, 
therefore, anti-social and impracticable. Vain hopes are excited, 
beautiful impossibilities are proposed to men’s expectations, all to 
be disappointed. The object generally aimed at is to destroy all 
inequalities of every kind between man and man. To carry this 
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out some want to abolish poverty and make all men rich; others 
would abolish wealth and have every man to toil for his daily bread ; 
in either case all temporal goods would be divided among all the 
population, and there would no longer exist the division of classes 
into rich and poor. By means of certain panaceas—education, co- 
operation, free trade or protection, industrial and social changes, 
carried out either by violent revolution or by quieter legislation—it is 
expected that a new epoch of universal harmony, and abundance 
and contentment will be brought about. But some deeper and 
more stable foundation is required for so great an edifice. Legisla- 
tion is not omnipotent, violence begets unending violence; uni- 
formity of system is not to be enforced from without on millions 
of men of a hundred different nationalities. The religion of Jesus 
Christ, working in the hearts of men by divine grace, can alone 
supply a principle, universal, deep-rooted, powerful enough to unite 
all classes into one brotherhood. 

We have now to cast upon this subject the bright light of Chris- 
tian doctrine and of God’s ordinances in society, and we shall see 
that the distinction of classes into rich and poor is of divine appoint- 
ment and economically unavoidable. We shall consider the nature 
of poverty and wealth and the providential purposes of each; and 
we shall learn that if those of each class would bow their necks to 
the yoke of religion and guide their lives by Christian principle, 
warfare between them would cease, their interests would be recon- 
ciled, and a harmony of mutual usefulness would be established. 

II. We have first to consider the nature and the origin of the 
state of wealth. 

The raw material of all wealth comes only from the earth on 
which we live. It consists of the things we use for food, clothing, 
lodging, adornment, amusement. It consists in the harvests of 
corn and fruit, the wood of the forests, coal, iron, gold, clay, 
minerals generally, the beasts that are nourished by the earth, the 
fish that are produced in the sea. The laboring classes extract this 
wealth; they then transport it from place to place, they work it up 
into the forms required for its use, into bread, and clothing, and 
houses, and the rest; and thus they add to it a value much beyond 
that of the raw products. 

Each man can produce much more than the value which he ex- 
pends on his own maintenance, but still not enough to make him 
rich. If each man could keep all that he produces, and no more 
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than what he himself produces, no one could grow very rich. A 
man becomes rich only when he begins to employ labor of other 
men, and when he is enabled to appropriate to himself the difference 
between what his workmen earn and what it costs to keep them; 
1. é., the difference between their wages and the total value of their 
work. A man who works alone in his own shop or his own patch 
of ground will not earn a great deal more than his living. He be- 
gins to get rich when he employs many journeymen, and can by 
their assistance open many shops or cultivate many fields. The sur- 
plus earnings of these laborers are what makes him rich. A man 
may have large estates, mills, machinery, but he can draw no large 
income from them unless he has a number of other men to work 
them for him and earn wealth for him. Thus the worker retains 
only a part of what he produces, and out of the surplus he creates 
and maintains the class of wealthy men. So it is not the rich who 
support the poor by giving them employment, but it is the poor who 
support the rich by gratuitous labor, by labor over and above the 
quantity they have been paid for. In whatever way a man has 
acquired his fortune, whether it be by inheritance, by speculation, or 
by highly paid services, such as those of the physician, the jockey, 
the judge, the prizefighter, by the labor of slaves or serfs, or work- 
men, it is always true that the abundance he enjoys comes from the 
surplus unpaid labor of those who originally extracted wealth from 
the earth. 

It takes the surplus labor of a great many men to produce a large, 
regular income. For every rich man there must be a much larger 
number of poor men working for him. The more rich men there 
are, and the larger the fortunes of the rich, so much more numerous 
must be those who labor and are poor. So it is physically impos- 
sible that all men should be rich; it is physically impossible that the 
rich should be more than a small proportion of the whole commu- 
nity. It is conceivable that all men should be poor; it is possible, 
under proper social arrangements, that all men should have work 
and sufficient earnings for decent and happy lives; but it is not con- 
ceivable that all men, or even that a majority of men, should be- 
come positively rich. 

If fortunes increase enormously it means that more men are 
working for each rich man; if the number of rich becomes dis- 
proportionately large, it means that poor men have been working 
harder and producing more, or else that a larger proportion of their 
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earnings is taken from them, and that so much the less is left to 
each. Asa matter of fact, both these things take place in a country 
where wealth is increasing. Returns then show that there are so 
many more men who have so much larger incomes ; but this advance 
is not due entirely to a greater production of wealth; a considerable 
portion is only a transfer to the rich of certain wealth which pre- 
viously went to the poor, and which they ought still to possess. The 
interest on investments has gone up, the price of labor has gone 
down, as the phrase goes. Thus it is that the increase of wealth is 
always accompanied by an increase of poverty, and that the inordi- 
nate greed of men and their inordinate accumulations are one large 
cause of inordinate misery. 

III. Political economy thus explains the relations of wealth 
and poverty, but there it leaves the matter; it does not justify these 
relations, it brings no comfort to those who suffer by them. On 
the contrary, it excites at once a bitter sense of wrong and a desire 
to resist and rectify it, if necessary by violence. The toiler will 
ask, ‘““Why should I not enjoy all the fruits of my labor? By what 
right can another appropriate any share of my earnings to himself? 
Is it not sheer robbery—violent robbery to become supported by 
the strength of the law—that a man who produces nothing should 
live in the height of luxury on my labor, while I, the creator of this 
wealth, get as my share only the bare necessities of life? Why 
should not I recover my own by violence as soon as I get the 
chance ?” 

And indeed if the world’s theory about wealth were correct 
there would be no answer to the discontented worker. If there 
were no God dispensing temporal things according to His will, and 
no future life for compensation and reward; if this world were the 
only one, and wealth the only source of happiness and all good; 
if there were no revelation of God in religion; then indeed the 
unequal distribution of worldly goods would be a most violent 
injustice, to be rectified by all men or each as best they could. It 
would be impossible then to ask the poor to accept their lot with con- 
tentment and make the best of it. The only answer to their com- 
plaints would be, that those who have intend to keep, and that they 
who object shall be crushed. 

There is no basis for social harmony apart from the recognition 
of the Christian theory about the world and human life. Religion 
solves the difficulty with one word, “Deus vult”—God wills it. He 
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is supreme. He owes nought to any man. He can dispense His 
gifts as He will; and however He assigns them He can do no in- 
justice. What we create by our industry is really God’s creation, 
and is held by us from His free bounty. From this view the poor 
man will derive contentment, the rich man security, and both of 
them harmony in their diversities. 

It was the will of God that poverty should be the prevalent con- 
dition of men. The majority must toil in the sweat of their brow 
for their daily bread. To the Israelites Moses said: “There will 
not be wanting poor in the land of thy habitation; therefore, I 
command thee to open thy hand to thy needy and poor brother 
that liveth in the land” (Deut. xv, ii). And to us Christ says, “The 
poor you have always with you” (Matt. xxvi, 11). The same law 
is written by God on the face of the world as clearly as in revela- 
tion. The multitudes of mankind must of necessity labor hard for 
their daily bread, and many of them must of necessity fall behind 
in the struggle and become dependent on the charity of their breth- 
ren. Each man has a natural right to sufficiency for decent life, 
and God has made that provision for every one by means partly 
of His natural and partly of His religious laws. But no man has 
the right to complain that God is more bountiful to others than to 
him. It is no injustice if God calls one to higher functions than 
another, and assigns a superabundance to one man and bare suff- 
ciency to another. He manifests His perfections in the infinite 
variety of His works; and in the world of men there must be varie- 
ties of spiritual and temporal endowment, and varieties of condition, 
in order that they may carry out varieties of duty and of virtue. 

Men are called to different states through the operation of natural 
causes. There are endless diversities of character, some personal 
and some national, of bodily strength and of talent; some of these 
are inherited, some developed by our own action. Hence rise special 
aptitudes for command or obedience, for working or organizing 
work, for inventing, for accumulating. Some can render service, 
which, though not productive, make the labors of other men more 
productive—services of one hour which are worth the produce of 
twenty hours of manual labor. Some are able to supply workmen 
with the consumable wealth which they need for each day in ex- 
change for a larger amount of unconsumable wealth which they 
have created. Others by concentrating the efforts of many men, 
or by the use of inventions, can acquire a larger profit than the 
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workers could gain unaided for themselves. Some again can grant 
facilities to others for using their powers. Men who are better en- 
dowed in any way than certain others thus obtain the command and 
control of their labor; they render certain services which are paid 
for not by the wealth which they themselves create, but by rights 
acquired over the wealth which others have created beyond their 
own actual needs. Men of superior endowments will generally, 
even without fraud, secure to themselves larger gains than those 
who are of inferior ability and acquirements. Those whose energies 
are not applied directly to production, will receive more than those 
who are directly engaged in producing. The fund which enriches 
those who do not produce can not be any other than what is created 
by the producers. It is in the very nature of things that this should 
be the case. It is then by a natural and, therefore, just law, that 
some grow rich on the wealth that others have produced. 

Thus it is that God calls some out of the multitudes of men to the 
privileges and responsibilities of wealth, and assigns for their main- 
tenance a large portion of the earnings of other men. In this there 
is no injustice. Men are not the creators and absolute owners of the 
wealth which they produce. Their labor is not the cause of it, but 
only the condition in consideration of which God gives the harvest 
out of His free benevolence. God is the creator and owner of it. He 
can assign it to whomsoever He will. No one can claim more than is 
necessary for life and salvation hereafter; and he who has a suffi- 
ciency for these purposes can not justly complain against God or 
the order of things that He has appointed. If God give more out 
of His treasury to certain ones, there is inequality indeed, but He 
has wronged no man, He has done as He wished with His own. 

IV. God being the God of peace and not of disorder, His king- 
dom being one not divided against itself, we may be sure that, as 
He has created different classes, the normal relations between these 
must be of harmony and not of warfare. The natural laws of God 
in the world, supplemented by the spiritual law of Christ, are suff- 
cient, if duly observed, to secure due harmony between the different 
states of mankind and turn their inequalities to the joint advantage 
of both. 

God has called certain persons to the state of power and wealth, 
not through their own deserts or for their own advantage, but 
in order that they might render special services to Him and to 
human society. Their position has not been given to them to excite 
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them to arrogance and contempt of others, nor to enable them to live 
apart from the rush of the world’s work in a serene, lofty, exclusive 
sphere of their own. Their power is not given to them that they 
may oppress the poor, or combine to increase their own wealth 
by robbing the toilers, or exact from them a larger return than 
their labor produces, or create solitudes for their own pleasures by 
casting out hundreds and refusing them the right to live and labor 
and draw their sustenance from their mother earth. Their wealth 
is not given to them in absolute irresponsible ownership to be 
hoarded up or squandered as caprice and extravagance may dic- 
tate. They are stewards and trustees rather than owners of their 
wealth. They are accountable to God and man for the proper and 
unselfish use of the advantages they have received. The civil laws 
at times restrain a man’s ownership in the interest of his family or 
his fellow citizens; the divine law puts a restraint on ownership, 
under eternal penalties, in the interests of God and human society. 
The rich are bound to be moderate in the enjoyment of their 
wealth and to restrain the excess of their desires, remembering 
that as men they, like the poor, have no absolute claim to more 
than is sufficient for good and decent life. They are not indeed 
bound to live as do the poor ; they may allow themselves many things 
as suitable to their station, which would be superfluity and luxury to 
many other men, for “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out thy corn on the floor” (Deut. xxv, 4). But any excessive ex- 
travagance is a sinful misappropriation of goods not their own. 
Further, a considerable amount of wealth ought to go back to the 
classes from whom it originally came; and that not in the wages of 
ordinary circulation—value given for value received—but as a 
tribute due. Turning to nature we find the rivers bringing down their 
treasure of limpid water to be lost in the ocean; but the sea returns 
it all, giving it up first in vapors to the clouds to be deposited on the 
mountains, which again feed the river heads. The earth yearly 
gives up to us its wealth in food for the myriad armies of man and 
beast and bird; but the energy which has gone forth from it has to 
be restored in labor and irrigation and fertilization. So is it with 
the rich man. He receives from the community many privileges 
which he has not earned, he receives without an equivalent the 
fruits of the surplus labor of many of his fellow men; he has re- 
ceived artificial rights to those fruits, created by the laws and con- 
tinued long after the original justification for them had ceased. 
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He receives special protection in his numerous rights over and 
above what is accorded to others. These benefits should not all be 
absolved without return. He has received from the social system 
certain energies of wealth, position, education; it is contrary to the 
course of nature that these should be lost in selfishness; they 
should be conserved, transformed and rendered back in the shape of 
other energies of service to the community. This service, whether 
personal or in the form of wealth bestowed, is for the rich man, 
the fulfilment of the law of labor, utility and progress, which binds 
all men. He owes it as a debt, without further remuneration, be- 
cause he has already received his remuneration in advance. He 
owes it, too, as part compensation to the poor for their self-denial 
in yielding quickly up to him so large a proportion of their labor 
without an equivalent. This return to the community is not a matter 
of free benevolence; still less is it a pittance to be flung disdainfully 
to importunate suppliants, dishonoring at once giver and receiver 
and the sacred name of charity; but it is demanded by rigid justice. 
If only this were recognized and carried out, then peace and mutual 
benefit would result from the diversities in human life, instead of 
the present warfare and mutual injury. 

The world, however, refuses to admit the Christian view about 
wealth, and the Christian laws that control its use. Evil conse- 
quences have followed in abundance and they have begotten a 
further progeny of evil which has multiplied till it is beyond human 
remedy. A state of things has arisen which is not defensible on any 
principles of religion or political economy, and which is contrary to 
the intentions of divine Providence and the laws of nature and 
society. Instead of mankind being divided into two moderate states 
of wealth and poverty, harmonious and beneficial each to the other, 
we find on the one hand fortunes of overwhelming magnitude, too 
great for enjoyment, useless almost to their owners or spent in the 
wildest extravagance; and on the other hand, instead of mere 
poverty, depths of horrible destitution and suffering, resulting from 
the misuse of wealth. By the action of man, overthrowing the de- 
signs of Providence, millions have been robbed of their natural 
rights, and of the share which God intended them to draw from 
the common stock. Society at large has, by rejecting the principles 
of Christianity, become guilty of all the wrongs, the crimes, the 
destruction of temporal and eternal life among the disinherited 
millions. ‘He that taketh away the bread gotten by sweat is like 
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him that killeth his neighbor. He that sheddeth blood and he that 
defraudeth the laborer of his hire are brothers” (Eccles. xxxiv, 26, 
27). The blood of thousands cries aloud to God for vengeance on the 
society that has slain them and God makes answer: “Revenge is 
mine, and I will repay them in due time, that their foot may slide; 
the day of destruction is at hand, and the time makes haste to 
come” (Deut xxxii, 35). 
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XXXI. THE STATE OF POVERTY 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof 
all the days of thy life, . . . in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast taken.”—Gen. iii, 17, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The origin of poverty in its true sense. Scriptural evi- 
; dence as to the state and dignity of the mystery of poverty. 

II. The view the world takes of poverty; the absurdity of this 
position. 

III. The dignity of poverty—(a) Our Lord sanctified it; (b) Poor 
are the favorites of God; (c) It forces the soul upon God; (d) It shows 
forth eloquently the providence of God; (e) It is a safe and sure school 
of virtue; (f) Makes the soul long for the real, true, eternal life; (g) 
Unites the soul to God by resignation. 

IV. This state has a good effect upon the world. (1) It tends to 
vivify the social system; (2) Is the producer and distributer of wealth; 
(3) Enables man to subdue and rule over the earth; (4) Saves from 
corruption and degeneration; (5) Helps the rich to save their souls. 

V. Poverty then is, according to the Christian view, a state of eco- 
nomical and spiritual benefit to man. The world looks upon it as an evil; 
the fruitless efforts of the world to get rid of poverty. The effects of 
the Christian view. (a) Causes respect for the poor; (b) Shows the 
real dignity of labor; (c) Tends to maintain the equality of mankind. 


I. These words are the institution of the State of Poverty. They 
are words of wrath and terror; the sentence of lasting punishment 
on man for his great transgression. As he revolted against God, 
so the earth, which had been subject to his dominion, revolted 
against him, no longer producing its wealth spontaneously, but 
requiring long and painful labor. Toil involves poverty; they are 
correlative, always associated. Men work because they are hun- 
gry, or because they fear to be so. He who must needs work daily 
for his daily bread, who has no reserve laid by to live upon, who 
has little leisure, but who can provide himself with the necessaries 
and decencies of life, he is poor in the sense in which God has 
appointed poverty with toil to be the lot of mankind. For the 
present we speak of poverty in this limited sense, and not of that 
depth of awful misery now so common, of absolute destitution both 
of food and work, which goes improperly by the name of poverty, 
but is rather the State of Misery. 

Ordinary poverty, which is associated with labor, that is what the 
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text speaks of. It is poverty in this moderate sense—a poverty 
which is really sufficiency—that was laid by God as a curse, and as 
the punishment of Adam’s sin on the human race; and not that 
state of destitution and degradation, produced by our civilization, 
and wrongly though usually described by the sacred name of 
Poverty. 

In the opening chapters of the New Testament we find poverty 
again. When Our Lord opened His mouth to deliver the New Law 
upon the Mount, His first words were: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Poverty since then 
is no longer a curse, but the first of the beatitudes, provided that 
it is something deeper than mere external poverty, and is willingly 
embraced and turned to good purpose. 

Here are two very different aspects of poverty, set forth in 
Scripture itself. There is a mystery in poverty; it is important 
that we understand it. Poverty is a divine fact; it is one of the 
most important facts in the social system: it is one of the most 
serious problems and needs the most careful treatment. Because 
the divine secret hidden in it has not been understood; it has be- 
come a most fertile source of disunion, and a threatening danger 
in the future. It was well said by David: “Blessed is he that un- 
derstandeth concerning the needy and the poor” (Ps. xl, 1). This 
is a special gift of God. He who instituted poverty is the sole 
source of true information about it. The right understanding of 
it comes only from religion. 

II. The world, the contemner of God, has not merited the 
blessedness of understanding concerning the poor and the needy. 
It has been grievously mistaken about the function of poverty in 
the order of things. It estimates poverty as God estimates sin; 
as the greatest of evils, the most contemptible of conditions, a thing 
to be feared, hated, and, if possible, destroyed. Every effort is 
directed to the avoidance of poverty and the gaining of riches. To 
be rich is to be happy and esteemed. If a man be rich all is par- 
doned to him; if he be poor, his offenses meet severe punishment 
and his virtues will hardly gain him respect. The modern view 
does not differ very widely from the view of old paganism. There 
is not so much wanton cruelty inflicted on the lower classes, but as 
wide a gulf as ever separates them from their superiors. The poor 
man is no longer bought and sold, but in many places, notably 
great cities, he suffers more than the misery, the degradation, the 
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grinding toil of the old slavery. The state of poverty is not 
recognized for what it really is, one of the constituent parts of the 
social system. It is not taken account of and assigned its duties 
and its rights in the body politic, but it is considered rather an ex- 
crescence, a deformity, a failure. Still less do men recognize the 
higher position that religion gives it as an object for our venera- 
tion, tenderness and desire. They regard it as an annoying tax on 
them; they relieve it grudgingly to keep it quiet, and to prevent its 
squalor becoming too publicly scandalous, and disturbing the en- 
joyments of the rich. Rich and poor are alike trained to hate and 
escape from poverty. Nothing could be more incomprehensible 
to them than the idea of renouncing wealth in order to embrace 
poverty as a greater good. The gospel of the world is: “Blessed 
are the rich.” 

At first sight there may seem to be much reason in the view the 
world takes. Our first duty, right, destiny is to live. Life is not 
mere existence, it is exercising our faculties, using and enjoying 
the world. Does the poor man live? Does he exercise and enjoy 
his own life and other life? He is cut off from science and art— 
two of the great needs of the soul—from knowledge, and from the 
enjoyment of the beautiful; he does not even understand them 
enough to desire them. He knows nothing of nature, of the great 
world with all its wonders and delights. Thousands are cut off 
from the enjoyment even of God’s sunshine and the pure fresh air, 
and from the restful, soothing sight of country landscape and of 
open sea. They are imprisoned in narrow, grimy streets, in dark 
workshops or mines, limited to one round of monotonous, me- 
‘chanical work. These conditions cramp and lower the whole of 
life. There is no leisure, no cultivation, no refinement, no intellec- 
tual resource; none of the many interests that absorb the mind; 
no apprehension of anything brighter or nobler than their sordid 
surroundings. The lives of the poor are altogether on a lower 
level than the lives of the rich. There is so much less of life and 
of humanity in them. They lead rather the lives of vegetables 
than of free intelligences, with capacities that only infinite great- 
ness and infinite goodness can satisfy. Surely, then, poverty is an 
unmitigated evil, as dire a curse as when sentence was passed in 
Eden. 

Yet it is not so. God is merciful even in His wrath, and His 
punishments turn to the advantage of the elect. They are evil to 
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a certain extent, as being the consequences of sin, but through 
God’s grace they may become the means of attaining to higher and 
spiritual good. Thus, suffering expiates our sins, sanctifies our 
souls, prepares us for heaven. Death, the extreme penalty, the 
horror of many, has become a repose, the triumph of the spirit 
over the world, the entrance to the supreme life. In like manner 
poverty, 1. ¢., privation, labor, weariness, has become the first beati- 
tude in Our Lord’s kingdom. They who are poor in spirit, as well 
as in the body, enjoy a nobler, easier, safer, happier state than 
that of the rich. In its temporal aspect, too, poverty is most use- 
ful and even necessary to the well-being of society; it is the basis 
and support of communities, the stimulus of strength, wealth and 
progress. We have already seen that it is most advantageous that 
there should be a rich class, on account of the duties which they 
alone can do; we have seen that it is a physical impossibility for 
all men to be rich. We shall consider now the dignity of the 
state of poverty, and its importance for the material interests of 
the world, for the advantage of the poor themselves, and for the 
glory of God. 

III. 1. Our Lord changed and glorified poverty by choosing it 
for Himself. He, all-rich, all-powerful, all-wise, found this the 
state of life most suitable of all to His dignity, His holiness and 
His great work. In His birth, in His life, in His death, He was 
absolutely destitute, “and in labors from His youth” (Ps. Ixxxvii, 
16). His example may well help men to endure His lot, not only 
with resignation, but with gladness and even delight. 

2. The poor are the special favorites of God. In the Old Tes- 
tament He shows Himself as.their Protector and the Avenger of 
their wrongs, He appoints them rights and privileges, He commits 
them most specially to the tenderness and care of His people. Our 
Lord, entering into the world, manifested Himself first of all to 
the poor by a special revelation through the angels. The chief mark 
of His divine mission, as given to the messengers of St. John, more 
important than curing the sick or raising the dead, was that “the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them” (Matt. xi, 5). They, no 
doubt, had their own special sins, hardness and coarseness, but 
on them Our Lord denounces no wo; their condition was their ex- 
cuse ; their temporal indigence was a claim on Our Lord’s spiritual 
generosity. Even when the Apostles had the conversion of the 
world on their hands, they devoted special care to the poor; and 
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ever since a vast proportion of the work of the Church and of her 
religious orders has consisted in the relief of physical sufferings. 
How great a comfort to the desolate poor to feel that they are the 
object of so much love. 

3. Poverty forces the soul upon God. The great danger of a 
life of pleasure and prosperity is that men learn to “trust in them” ; 
they are wrapped up in them, limit their desires to these things, 
forget about heaven, and become alienated from God. But he who 
wills and suffers is little likely to think that this life is the whole 
of his destiny. His aspirations witness to the truths of religion and 
compel him to look toward the infinite and eternal. 

4. It is much more evident to the poor man than to the rich 
that God supports and will provide for him. He takes no thought 
of the morrow, and each day brings sufficiency. He has experi- 
enced this, and though he knows not how he is to receive his daily 
bread, he is not solicitous about it. As he is free from anxiety, his 
poverty is divested of that which to the rich man seems its greatest 
terror; and, at the same time, he is saved from that want of confi- 
dence in God which is the source of most of our troubles of mind. 
In God he finds security and peace. 

5. It is a great advantage to the bulk of mankind to find them- 
selves in an easy school of virtue, and safe from the many dangers 
and grave responsibilities that fall to the rich. Their powers and 
their freedom may be limited by the necessities of life, but freedom 
of spirit from the thraldom of earthly possessions comes naturally 
to them, and has not to be gained through bitter struggles under 
heavy penalties for failure. They can more easily acquire the im- 
portant virtue of contentment; according to the principle that the 
more men have, the more they want. Poverty teaches men indus- 
try, patience, detachment, lowliness, simplicity of character; it 
keeps the passions down, depriving them of their fuel and limiting 
the opportunities of sin; it helps to make satisfaction for sin and 
reduces the debt of punishment due for it; it is medicinal for the 
diseases of the soul, and it is meritorious of a high reward. 

6. There is an incongruity between enjoying the finite and the 
infinite, having one’s fill of good things here and goods things here- 
after. Our Lord indicates it in the parable: “Son, remember that 
thou didst receive good things in thy lifetime, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things ; but now he is comforted and thou art tormented” (Luke 
Xvi, 25). 
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7. When the poor are able to take to heart and realize and con- 
sole themselves with such reflections as these, their privations and 
limitations do not amount to so very much. They are without the 
leisure and repose, the elevation in position and culture, the mas- 
tery over their movements, the enjoyment of nature and art, which 
belong to the rich man. But what loss are all these things when 
men can rise to the possession and enjoyment of the infinite? Com- 
pared with the treasures men can possess in God all else is but a 
speck of dust. The poorest can have that repose which attends a 
good conscience and a pure life. He is more free from troubles 
than any monarch can ever hope to be. By resignation, the will 
of God becomes his will, and he has all that he desires. By inter- 
course with God in prayer and the practise of virtue, he can rise to 
an elevation of character such as no worldly education can give. Re- 
ligion gives the highest culture, and in giving us God, it gives us 
perfect happiness. The possession of the most real advantages 
of life is then quite consistent with the state of poverty, and if any 
man is miserable and degraded in that state, it is entirely due to 
himself. 

IV. 1. Not only in the kingdom of God, but also in the body 
politic, the poor occupy a very important and honorable position. 
They are very numerous; they form the great bulk of the com- 
munity; they are the broad foundation on which the pyramid of 
civil society is reared. In legislation, for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, it is they who have principally to be consulted. 
If false principles should prevail, rendering their position unsatis- 
factory and rousing discontent in them, the whole social body is 
sick and disorganized. Their condition, material and mental, is per- 
haps the soundest test of the system under which they live. 

2. The poor are important in the community as being the ulti- 
mate source of all wealth. Intelligence and capital are necessary 
to direct their efforts most profitably, but it is their muscles and 
sinews that draw forth the earth’s raw wealth and give it proper 
form and its full value. The poor man, out of the unpaid portion 
of his labor, supports all the unproductive classes, some highly nec- 
essary to the community as doing useful work in return for their 
sustenance, although many others are absolutely idle, useless con- 
sumers. The community and each of these classes owes a debt of 
gratitude to the laborer for his benefits, and for the patience and 
contentment with which he renders them. 
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3. Poverty, that is, the pressure of want and hunger, and the 
need of labor to avoid them, is of absolute necessity for the develop- 
ment of the world and progress of the human race. It is the duty 
of man to “fill the earth and subdue it, and rule over . . . all 
living creatures that move upon the earth” (Gen. i, 28); also “to 
seek and search out wisely all things that are done under the sun” 
(Eccles. i, 13) ; to discover the secrets of nature, to wrest its treas- 
ures from the earth and mold them into new forms, to create science 
and manufactures. “This painful occupation which God hath 
given to the children of men to be exercised therein” (/bid.), would 
never be accomplished if all men either had the means of leading 
an indolent life like the dwellers in tropical lands, or the leisure to 
devote to killing and ravaging, like the richer classes of earlier 
times. 

4. The history of the rise and fall and struggles of nations 
shows us that invariably wealth saps the energies and corrupts the 
life of a nation. It ieads to luxury, to immorality, and, at last, to 
destruction. Poverty, on the other hand, implies frugality, industry, 
self-denial, simplicity and strength; and on these virtues national 
greatness and success always follow. At least, with prosperity 
come wealth and luxury; but these, so far from being, as men think, 
the crown and reward of national virtue, are the commencement of 
enervation and decline. Thus the simple mountaineers of Greece 
repulsed the gorgeous hosts of Persia at Marathon and Salamis; 
they, too, grown corrupt, were crushed by the austere power of 
Rome; the Roman Empire in time was shattered by the rude bar- 
barians of the North. The same law rules even the Church of God. 
“Never has she been in such peril as when she was rich.” Never 
does she manifest such perfect virtue, such divine strength, such 
expansiveness, as when she is overwhelmed by poverty and persecu- 
tion. Poverty is just as necessary for maintaining the condition of 
the world in general. 

5. The existence of poverty is a further benefit to the rich, as 
providing them with the means of saving their souls. They may 
sanctify their wealth by sharing it with the poor; and they may 
enjoy with less danger the privileges of their position when they 
have sacrificed their luxuries to provide the poor with necessaries. 
The poor, with their many wants, afford an opportunity to the rich 
of practising the most brilliant virtues that can adorn men. Ten- 
derness, sympathy, generosity, the remembrance of their brother- 
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hood with the lowly, the recognition of human equality and human 
rights, sacrifice of time and labor, substance and self, ingenuity in 
devising various remedies for various needs—these virtues, to be 
learned only by contact with the poor and suffering, not only chasten 
the individual character, but raise the whole standard of general 
life, besides covering a multitude of sins, and opening the way to 
heaven. 

6. Toil and poverty, in some sense, are necessary for every per- 
son who would be saved. The law is for all. Even those who are 
exempt from the need of toiling for their support are bound to be 
producers—producers of some benefit to the community. Even 
those who are called to serve God in the state of wealth are bound 
to be poor in spirit affectu if not effectu. “They that rejoice as if 
they rejoiced not; and they that buy as if they possessed not; and 
they that use this world as if they used it not” (I Cor. vii, 30-31). 

V. Thus the Christian view of poverty is, that it is a state of 
economical and spiritual benefit to men. The world rejects this 
view; it does not care about the spiritual aspect, and considers 
that economical poverty is an evil. This false view has produced 
endless practical evils; all speculations about poverty have, in con- 
sequence, been vain, all schemes frustrated, all remedies useless. 
Men hope to destroy poverty; they might as well attempt to dry 
up the ocean. They endeavor to alleviate its ills, but they can only 
touch its outskirts; and, after all is done, poverty remains deeper 
and more hopeless than ever—a greater problem and a greater dan- 
ger. The Christian view brings about a very different result. 

I. It causes respect for the poor, recognizing their state as a 
respectable one and not degraded; not exceptional but the normal 
state of the majority of men; as honorable as the state of wealth, 
though differing superficially from it. It causes love for the poor, 
regarding them as images of Jesus Christ, who takes to Himself 
the treatment we accord to His suffering members. So it leads 
many daily to resign their place in the world to become servants of 
the poor. Many of the noblest have left the ranks of the idle to 
become workers; they have enriched the world even materially by 
contributing their labors, and by abstaining from wasteful con- 
sumption. 

2. Hence men have been shown the dignity of labor and the hap- 
piness that may be found in poverty. The rich are taught to respect 
poverty, the poor to be contented; two most necessary things, es- 
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pecially at the present day. A doctrine which contents the multi- 
tude is better for social progress than a doctrine that makes all 
men struggle feverishly for an object that only few can attain. 

3. The Christian view is grounded, and helps to maintain the 
doctrine of the national equality of all mankind. Outside of re- 
ligion men may declaim about equality, but they will never establish 
it. Theoretical and legal equality will never make men socially and 
practically equal, as long as wealth is held in supreme honor and 
poverty in contempt. The Catholic Church alone has the power 
to give the poor man his due place in human society, civil and re- 
ligious ; she makes him respected and contented, and gives him com- 
pensation for the hardness of his lot; this she does because to her 
alone has God given the blessedness of understanding concerning 
the needy and the poor. 





THE ROSARY 
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BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 





VIII. Tue EXxceLLence oF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE ROSARY 


(e) The Hail Mary. 





“And the angel said to her: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou among women.”—Luke i, 28. 


Dear Brethren: To-day there is offered for our consideration 
one of the sweetest of prayers of our holy Religion. It is the “Hail 
Mary,” or Angelical Salutation, which we say so often, particularly 
in the Rosary. Considered in its origin, its contents, and in its 
efficacy it is beautiful and sublime, and, with the exception of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the most excellent. Its origin is to be had in the 
words which the Archangel Gabriel addressed to blessed Mary, 
ever virgin. To these have been added the words of St. Elizabeth 
on the occasion of Mary’s visit, and the holy Church has completed 
the prayer with a consoling supplication. Its very origin, there- 
fore, makes this prayer a holy and venerable one. 
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The words of salutation are brief, but they contain everything 
that one could ever say in praise of the Virgin Mother of God. 

The petition includes briefly everything for which we may ask 
Mary. 

Let us then give our attention to this beautiful prayer in the 
name of Jesus and Mary, His blessed mother. 

I. I said, that in the first part of the “Hail Mary” all the privi- 
leges and glories which made the blessed Virgin so worthy of praise 
are contained. A closer examination will show us how true this 
is. Let us transport ourselves in spirit to Nazareth, to the quiet 
little room where Mary is praying in deepest devotion. Suddenly 
there enters this room one of the most exalted spirits that stand at 
the throne of the Creator. What does this messenger from heaven 
desire of this humble virgin, unknown to the world? He desires 
no less than her participation in our redemption. The only begotten 
Son of God, in His infinite love for mankind, has offered to take 
upon Himself human nature, to atone for our sins and to redeem 
us. The time appointed by God’s providence, when this great work 
was to be consummated, had now come. Mary, in the divine coun- 
sels, is destined to be the mother of the Saviour. The celestial 
messenger appears to bring this message to her, and to obtain her 
consent. God desired that Mary should voluntarily cooperate in the 
redemption. 

Mary cooperated in our redemption by proving herself worthy to 
be called to the divine motherhood, as far as this is possible for a 
human being. This she did by cooperating faithfully with the 
abundance of grace granted her by God, and thus proving herseif 
worthy to become the mother of the Saviour. Through her vir- 
ginity she rendered herself worthy according to the body, and 
through her most profound piety and humility according to the 
spirit. Both virtues stand forth most brilliantly in the annunciation 
of the angel. But she wished rather to forego the exalted dignity 
of divine motherhood, than relinquish the virginity which she had 
dedicated to God. And when the highest dignity which can be 
bestowed upon a creature was announced to her, she called herself 
the handmaid of the Lord. Mary, when convinced of the will of 
God, humbly consented, saying, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
be it done unto me according to thy word.” 

Through this consent Mary conferred upon the world an un- 
speakable great blessing, for which we should be eternally grateful 
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to her. By this consent she became the second Eve, the spiritual 
first parent of the redeemed race. 

The angel, recognizing in Mary his future queen, now reverently 
set forth in brief words all the prerogatives which God had granted 
her, and was about to bestow upon her. These prerogatives are: 
(1) the fulness of grace which God had already granted unto 
her; (2) the dignity of mother of God which He now granted 
her, and, finally (3), the veneration and glorification which on ac- 
count of this fulness of grace and this dignity she would partake of 
in heaven and earth. 

The first privilege, fulness of grace, which she had received from 
God, the angel expressed with the words “full of grace.” These 
words mean: thou art filled with all the divine graces in a measure 
possible to no other creature; thou hast received to the full all 
graces. As God will exalt thee to a dignity beyond that of the most 
exalted spirits of heaven, so He has granted you more and greater 
graces than even to the Seraphim and Cherubim. Now since thou 
hast cooperated in a perfect manner with all these graces, thou hast 
become the most virtuous, the holiest, the most perfect of all crea- 
tures. Therefore, art thou worthy to become the mother of the 
Most High. 

Mary’s second privilege which the angel mentioned was her eleva- 
tion to the dignity of mother of God. “The Lord is with thee,” that 
is, God has bestowed upon thee every grace, and, finding thee worthy, 
thou art to be the mother of His Son, to cooperate in the redemp- 
tion and the salvation of the world. 

In the words “The Lord is with thee” is expressed the intimate 
relationship of Mary to God, accomplished by the Incarnation. Not 
merely through the fulness of His grace and love is God with her, 
but even according to the flesh God is intimately united to her. 

Mary’s third privilege announced by the angel is the exalted 
veneration which she merits for her dignity and sanctity. The angel 
expresses this in the words “Blessed art thou among women.” The 
angel had reference to the promise given by God in Paradise, that 
there would come a woman who should crush the serpent’s head. 
He had in mind also the renowned women of the old law who had 
rescued the people of God from peril and oppression, and who 
were for this reason blessed by the people, such as Judith and 
Esther. These heroic women were glorious prototypes, pointing to 
Mary who was to crush the serpent’s head, to destroy the designs of 
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Lucifer, and to save the human race from destruction. Yes, truly, 
Mary is blessed by God among all women, and is herself an infinite 
blessing for the entire world. The Lord hath done great things 
in her. She realized this herself, in those prophetic words, “Behold 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed, for he that 
is mighty hath done great things to me, and holy is his name.” 
And so it has been, and ever will be, as long as the sun illumines 
the earth. For more than nineteen centuries the people and nations 
have joyfully repeated the angel’s words, “Blessed art thou among 
women.” By precept of the Church we add the words “and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus,” in order to join to our praise of 
Mary that of Jesus, from whom and on whose account she received 
all her privileges, and for whose sake she receives all this praise. 

II. After the prayer of praise in the “Hail Mary” there follows 
the prayer of supplication which the Church has added. This sup- 
plication is “Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, 
and at the hour of our death. Amen.” A short petition, but a sig- 
nificant one by which we invoke Mary’s intercession in all our needs. 
The words holy Mary, mother of God, form the opening of this 
petition. They repeat the truth contained in the prayer of praise, 
and are at the same time calculated to arouse our confidence in 
Mary. The name “Mary” alone should awaken our confidence in 
the blessed Virgin, because the name Mary means sovereign. Mary 
is indeed a sovereign, a ruler. As mother of the King of heaven 
and earth, she is the Queen of heaven and earth, and our lady, our 
queen as well. Mary means also star of the sea. As star of the 
sea Mary is to mankind what a kindly star is to the sailor who 
finds himself on the stormy waters. This world resembles an ocean, 
where storms and perils abound to the menace of body and soul. 
The winds and storms of temptations rise, the dangerous rocks of 
oppression threaten, the stormy waves of passion, of pride, of ambi- 
tion, of avarice, of anger, envy, revenge, avidity beat upon us. All 
these dangers trouble the heart and fill it with sorrow and fear. 
And as the star leads the sailor to a safe haven, so Mary is to us the 
kindly star that inspires us with consolation and confidence and 
brings us rescue. 

Holy Mary, mother of God! As mother of God Mary pos- 
sesses the power of mediation with her divine Son. The angels 
and saints all together can not have the influence that Mary 
exercises. The holy fathers and teachers refer to this power 
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when they say Mary is omnipotent through her intercession, as 
God is omnipotent in Himself. Thus the opening of the supplica- 
tion inspires veneration and confidence in Mary. With this venera- 
tion and confidence then we ask, “Pray for us sinners.” Thou, the 
holy one, the powerful and good, pray for us miserable sinners, 
not worthy to approach God and be heard. Pray for us in all our 
temporal and spiritual necessities, in every danger of body and 
soul. Pray above all, to obtain for us the grace of a perfect conver- 
sion and repentance, and the grace of perseverance until the end of 
life. Pray for us, holy Mary, mother of God, now, while it is yet 
time for us to merit salvation, but pray for us especially when that 
solemn and sad hour of death has arrived. In that dark hour will 
be decided our eternal destiny; at that dread hour forsake us not. 
Pray for us now, and at the hour of our death. 

We have seen what an excellent prayer the Hail Mary is. It 
follows that it is also an efficacious prayer. When the Hail Mary 
was uttered for the first time by the Archangel it ushered in the most 
stupendous of all miracles. And whenever we devoutly repeat 
this salutation with faith and confidence, it will be for us also 
a means of grace and blessing. Whenever you salute Mary, says 
St. Bernard, she returns the greeting, she gives you in return 
consolation and blessing. 

Let us then recite this beautiful and excellent prayer most dili- 
gently and piously, and let us give special preference to the devotion 
of the Rosary which is a garland woven to blessed Mary from this 
prayer of praise. The quarter of an hour spent in reciting the beads 
will bring us blessings in life and a happy death. How we shall 
rejoice when we behold Mary face to face and greet her with the 
words: Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus, to 
whom be praise for all eternity. Amen. 









































































































PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
IX. Justice 


In that noble achievement, “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” a work 
which reflects vast learning, high scholarship, indomitable courage, 
inspiring leadership and devoted cooperation, and throughout all 
an honesty unimpeachable which make it a monument more endur- 
ing than marble or bronze to. American Catholic enterprise and in- 
dustry, in an article we find that in the early Church Catechuma 
was a name applied to one who had not yet been initiated into the 
sacred mysteries, but was undergoing a course of preparation for 
that purpose. Catechuma is a word occurring in Gal. vi, 6: “Let 
him that is instructed in the word communicate to him that instructed 
him in all good things.” In the same sixth chapter the Apostle 
continues: “Be not deceived, God is not mocked. For what things 
a man shall sow those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in 
his flesh, of the flesh also shall he reap corruption. But he that 
soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting. And 
in doing good let us not fail, for in due time we shall reap not 
failing.” These words lay the basis of all justice. They point 
at a duty to be fulfilled as well as a contract to be kept. In all deal- 
ings with men there is undoubtedly a contract of some kind implied 
or expressed. In every attitude we assume or find ourselves in, 
toward God the same idea prevails. All human activity, that is, 
all deliberate human activity in all times and in all spaces, is an 
effort either to obtain or bestow justice. It has been defined by 
St. Thomas to be a perpetual and persistent desire to give to all 
collectively and individually what to them belongs. It is a virtue, 
he says, because it makes its possessor righteous and perfects his 
work. Among all the virtues it is pre-eminent. 

Applying these notions to the Catechumen and the Catechist, evi- 
dently the Catechumen is entitled to something from the Catechist, 
and the Catechist is entitled to something from the Catechumen. 
When both the teacher and the taught find their communication un- 
broken, undoubtedly they are filling the ends, at least some of the 
ends, of justice. Their relations are based on some kind of a contract. 
This contract, to put it plainly, seems to be that the teacher will do 
all in his power to impart Christian doctrine, and the pupils will do 
all in their power according to their condition and age not to frus- 
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trate his purpose. Honesty unmistakable is supposed to pervade all 
their actions toward each other. This is the case in all teaching. 
Those who teach practically agree with the parents and the chil- 
dren themselves to educate those intrusted to them. But the con- 
tract is not a one-sided one. The children and their parents are 
equally included. This is a truth which is not brought home 
frequently enough or with sufficient emphasis to parents and to 
children. The child may do much to hinder the proper work of the 
master, but not a tithe as much as it is in the power of parents to 
prevent. If this were kept more constantly in mind than it is, the 
atmosphere would not be so rife with unjust criticism. In the main, 
it would seem to be the fact that there are fewer teachers unmind- 
ful of their obligations than there are unconscientious parents. 

The child is father of the man, this is true in more senses than the 
one intended by the poet. The child nowadays is not only fashioning 
his own manhood, but he is father and mother of his own father and 
mother in the imperious way in which he compels them to execute 
his commands, no matter how disastrous he and they know the con- 
sequences will inevitably be. Parents will be punished for many 
things, but for no one thing more than for their neglect of their 
children. This is equally true of those, of all those, who have care 
of souls. Moved by this St. John Chrysostom, not rashly, as he 
himself writes, not rashly but as he feels and is convinced, uttered 
that horrifying menace against pastors. It is to be remembered 
that he made this threat to awaken all priests who might be mind- 
less of their obligation, but he says it is meant not so much for those 
whose lives are unedifying as for those who do not prevent the sins 
of souls given over to their care. No neglect is comparable to the 
neglect of Catechism, and following closely is the conduct of the 
Catechist who forgets the obligation of his position, and through 
lack of zeal or through indolence of any kind performs carelessly 
his allotted task. 

The teacher is under contract with God and with the Church 
to plant, and plant deeply, the seeds of Christian doctrine in 
the minds of children. The nature of this contract becomes 
serious when it is considered that if it is not adhered to, the souls 
of so many will be lost to God and to the Church, or if not lost will 
depart in so many deplorable ways from high ideals of life and 
conduct. It certainly is not a slight misdemeanor to break an agree- 
ment which involves so many and so much. Justice, therefore, is 
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a virtue eminently necessary to and befitting a teacher, and above all 
a Catechism teacher. His fidelity to God and to His Church loyally 
kept, there will not"be any danger of his becoming disloyal to his 
children and to their parents. The contract covers a large area 
and the interests at stake are commensurate with that area—in that 
area are God, the Church, the children, the parents and himself, 
and all the consequences they entail. The more we penetrate the 
true nature of this engagement the more hugely does the responsi- 
bility of the Catechist and of all teachers bulk. 

The children, with all their rights as well as with all their hopes 
and fears, are never to be lost sight of. They have the right to exact 
from their teacher a clear knowledge of their faith—such a knowl- 
edge as shall enable them to defend and to practise it under ordinary 
circumstances, such a knowledge as will make them glad and proud 
of it. They are entitled to a full measure of justice at the hands of 
their instructor. They are entitled to his good opinion of them until 
they forfeit it. They have a right to his good word as long as they 
do nothing to lose it. They have a right to his attention, to his im- 
partial attention, to the same attention he bestows on others. He, 
as a consequence, is in duty bound to harbor no suspicious thought 
of them, to frame no rash judgment against them. He must not 
defile their reputation. If he says a calumnious word of them, 
he is bound to retract and to retract plenarily. The duty of a 
master is a difficult one, but so noble and so ennobling. 

What is to be said of the justice from the children to the teacher? 
Children are lynx-eyed and they instinctively grasp everything. If 
their master has an abiding desire to be just in all things toward 
them he may make mistakes, but the children will condone because 
they know the real man who is behind the mistakes. Let him be just 
and they will be just; unsuspicious and they will be unsuspicious. 
If a master only knew what a power for molding is his! He 
would look upon his mission as the sublime one it is and he would 
place his life as high as his mission. “For what things a man 
shall sow, those also shall he reap. For in due time we shall reap, 
not failing.” What more can we think or say? 


X. COOPERATION 


The conspicuous virtue of justice—the virtue which balances all 
the worlds—is an attribute of God. His justice is the exemplar on 
the mountain up to which all must look. Our justice must be meas- 
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ured by and modeled on His. This, while a terrifying, is at the 
same time a very consoling truth. Terrifying because “with 
patience stands He waiting, with exactness grinds He all’; con- 
soling, because whatever help we need He will give and whatever 
sacrifices we make He will remunerate us for, and whatever our 
merits, not an iota of reward will He deprive us of. This is espe- 
cially worth remembering, when engaged in work that is essentially 
the business of the Father. “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant,” is the most precious recompense man has it in his power 
to receive, and the higher the service the more splendid the guerdon. 
How high is the service of those whose life work it is to teach 
religion clean and undefiled before God! Of them His justice pro- 
claimeth that “they shall receive an hundredfold and shall possess 
life everlasting.” This proclamation concerns chiefly priests and 
religious, but the overflow of the hundredfold will surely fall in 
graded measure upon those who help the ministers of the Church 
in the necessary but arduous task of catechetical work. The con- 
sideration of all this should inspire all engaged in it to untiring 
labor in their special field. It should inspire, too, plenary co-opera- 
tion—cooperation indefatigable, harmonious and intelligent. 

The first fruit of cooperation is unity and from unity there springs 
a strength which makes for success. The scattering of forces is the 
prelude to losses and absolute defeat. In Catechetics there is one 
unfailing source of unity and of that unity of action without which 
there is no genuine working together. That source lies sparkling 
and full in the oneness of the Church, which is one, because there 
is the one Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and father of all, 
who is above all and through all and in us all. The unity of faith 
means unity of doctrine compelling all to believe and teach the 
same truths and no others. That this is an unfailing fountain of 
strength is apparent. In a battle, what nerves:men’s arms and stimu- 
lates more robust energy, more aggressive activity than the knowl- 
edge that all have come from the same country, are fighting for the 
same cause and are looking forward to the opening of the same 
gates of triumph? All Catechists are one, therefore, in mind and 
this harmony of thought, if skilfully directed, must inevitably result 
in cooperation. There are many elements to be reckoned with in 
this so essential factor in all successful pedagogy. There are the 
director, the teachers, the parents, and lastly the children. 

As a guiding principle, it must be admitted that at the bottom and 
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at the top and throughout all the fabric there must be found subor- 
dination. There must be a leading, an authoritative agency. There 
must be a head. There must be a force competent to swing har- 
moniously and vigorously all the auxiliaries. Individuality must not 
be obliterated and the compelling hand must be gentle and strong 
and deft. The director is this propelling focal energy. From 
him all action must proceed as radii from a center. The im- 
portance of his position, while it makes him finally responsible, 
throws upon him the largest burden of the travail. It will be- 
long to him sometimes to mold, sometimes to repair, always to 
have an eye upon every part of the vast machinery. His most 
frequent function will be that of lubrication which literally means 
casting oil on waters that have an inherent tendency to be troubled. 
It is his right to demand intelligent obedience and to quell all 
refractoriness. His rank is supreme though by no means enviable. 
As he is, are all his subordinates. They are strong, they are weak, 
they are lax, they are careless, incautious and imprudent, in the 
measure in which he exhibits these qualities or these defects. It 
is not difficult to perceive that the eyes of all in the school, of 
teachers and of scholars, are to be kept fixed upon him. Further, 
it is clear that the director must be a priest. His dignity, in this 
wise, will help in untold ways, to create an atmosphere of respect 
and of order. He will be able to impress upon his subordinates the 
nature of their attitude toward him. Implicit must be their follow- 
ing in their respective classes of all his wishes. Opposition of any 
kind is ruinous. Counterplans are disastrous. The obedience and 
respect they give him will be the measure of the submission and 
respect of their own pupils. 

Perfect cooperation supposes not only harmony between the 
director and the teachers, but also, and very imperatively, harmony 
among the teachers themselves. Contentions are to be abomi- 
nated. “Six things there are which the Lord hateth and the 
seventh his soul detesteth. Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, hands 
that shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked plots, 
feet that are swift to run into mischief. A deceitful witness that 
uttereth lies and him that soweth discord among brethren” (Prov. 
vi, 16). Sympathetic collaboration will prevent many evils and 
lighten many burdens. Strife is the parent of much wretched- 
ness, and jealousy is the enemy of peace and happiness. This 
dwelling together in unity is a well-spring of much that the 
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heart craves. Individual effort will contribute a great deal toward 
this spirit of union. It is well to bear in mind the advice of St. 
Augustine: “In things certain, unity; in things uncertain, liberty; 
in all things, charity.” The parents are not least among the co- 
operators. In fact they would seem to come, as contributors to this 
much to be desired consummation, immediately after the director. 
How much dealing they should have with individual teachers must 
depend on the method of discipline which is followed. Generally 
speaking, their cooperation should be restricted to intercourse with 
the director. In his hands alone all the punitive arrangements 
should be. Punishment and reward he alone should control. Such 
a plan should not be viewed with disfavor by the teachers. It is 
a plan which relieves them of much vexation of spirit and is a 
forceful deterrent from partiality which always antagonizes justice 
and which is a curse falling on him who gives and on him who 
takes. 

The cooperation of fathers and mothers is absolutely nec- 
essary. The director and his teachers are helpless without it. 
There is no task harder or more ungrateful than the task which the 
director has to perform in his endeavors to induce the parents to be 
vigilant over their children in bringing them outside of school 
hours to spend the allotted time in preparing their Sunday school 
work and in compelling their attendance at the Catechism classes. 
The refusal to identify themselves with the director on all that ap- 
pertains to the religious instruction of their children is, perhaps, the 
greatest obstacle to success. This refusal is becoming more and 
more prevalent and is responsible for the many spiritual disorders 
which are becoming epidemic among so many Catholic children. 
This disinclination on the part of parents to conform with the ex- 
press injunctions of the director is lamentable and is answerable 
for the lack of cooperation on the side of the children. 

Punctuality in attendance and the necessary study of their Cate- 
chism lessons and attention in class hours fill out the measure of the 
children’s obligations. Let the parents see to it that they attend and 
that they study and the rest may be left with fullest confidence in 
the hands of the director and of the teachers. If the parents are 
remiss in this, they are doing their strongest toward rendering 
Catechetics a lost art, the Sunday school a memory and the Church 
another Rachel lamenting for her children because they are not. 
But the mercy of God is above all His works and His love for His 
Church will come to the rescue. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy See. 

The diocese of New Westminster, in British Columbia, 
has been made an archdiocese. Vancouver is to be the 
metropolitan See. 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Temiskaming is now num- 
bered among the suffragan dioceses of the archbishopric 
of Ottawa. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Ofiice. 

Decree permitting members of religious institutes to 
gain indulgences by visiting their own chapels, when one 
condition for the gaining of the indulgence is the visiting 
of a public oratory or some non-specified church, providing 
Mass is ordinarily said in their own chapel. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 
Decision declaring that dispensations granted in matri- 
monial cases (ex causis inhonestis) do not legitimize 
children born before the granting of such dispensation. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


DUTIES OF A WITNESS. 


In a certain parish, where it is difficult to enforce the civil law, the 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquors was causing much trouble, and 
in particular it had a baneful effect on the morals of the young peo- 
ple. The parish priest, in order to put a stop to this illegal liquor 
traffic, asked the civil authorities to take action in the matter, and 
caused B and other witnesses to be subpoenaed to give their evi- 
dence in court, on a certain day, against A, an illegal liquor dealer. 
On the day appointed for the court none of the witnesses appeared. 
Some of the witnesses were willing to appear, but both A and B 
persuaded all the witnesses not to appear at the court. This caused 
some trouble and expense to the civil authorities. Warrants were 
issued for the arrest of all the witnesses. Some of them were ar- 
rested and fined, but B and others escaped. Evidence enough was 
obtained to convict A. 

Now B comes to Confession, but the priest refuses him absolution 
until he would consent to make some settlement with the civil 
authorities. B refuses to do this. Then the priest offers B that he 
will intercede with the civil authorities in his behalf so that they 
would be as lenient with him as possible, but B refuses to submit 
under any consideration, and says that he is satisfied if the civil 
authorities will take him by force. 

Did the priest act right or wrong in refusing him absolution? 

Answer.—Strictly speaking, we think the priest exceeded his 
powers when he refused absolution to B because B refused to make 
restitution to the civil authorities for the expense his refusal to 
testify caused them. B was subpoenaed by lawful authority to ap- 
pear in court and give evidence against an illegal liquor dealer. 
The cause was a just cause, the public good. Therefore, B was 
bound in conscience to obey the summons. In fact, objectively 
speaking, he was bound sub gravi to obey the mandate of the court 
or of the grand jury and to appear in court and to tell what he knew. 
Of this there is no doubt. In a grave matter we are obliged to 
obey sub gravi legitimately constituted authority, when there is no 
sufficient reason for refusing to obey. In the present instance we 
suppose that B had no good and sufficient reason for refusing to 
give his evidence against the liquor dealer. He might have had 
what seemed to him a good reason for not appearing, but we sup- 
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pose that he did not have any such reason. He was bound, there- 
fore, in conscience, sub gravi, to obey the subpoena, and to go into 
court and to testify. He was bound by the virtue of obedience to do 
so. The civil authorities had a right to subpoena him. He, on his 
part, had a corresponding obligation to obey, and that obligation 
was binding in conscience. B was also bound to obey the sum- 
mons of the magistrate by reason of the obligation laid on him 
by the virtue of legal justice. Every citizen is bound to render to 
the State his just share of service in order to promote the public 
good. Among these services is the duty of serving on juries and 
appearing as a witness, when commanded by the civil authorities to 
do so. All this, of course, is known and admitted by all. B was 
guilty, theoretically or objectively, of a grave sin of disobedience 
to lawful authority in refusing to obey the court in a grave matter. 
But obedience and legal justice do not impose an obligation of resti- 
tution, if they are violated. B was guilty of a sin of disobedience 
and of neglect of his civil duties, but to hold him bound to’ make 
restitution, one would have to show that B in refusing to testify, 
violated also the virtue of strict commutative justice. For only 
those who violate commutative justice are bound to restitution. 
The question, therefore, arises: Did B, by refusing to testify when he 
was summoned by lawful authority to do so, violate the virtue of 
commutative justice, and make himself responsible thereby for the 
expenses his refusal to testify caused the court in securing the 
liquor dealer’s conviction? St. Liguori, De Lugo, Lessius, etc., etc., 
maintain that B in refusing to obey the summons of the court 
sinned against charity, or against obedience, or against legal justice, 
but not against commutative justice, and that, therefore, he incurred 
no obligation to make restitution for any expense caused to others. 
B would not be bound to make any restitution, even though through 
his refusal to obey the court’s summons and to testify, an innocent 
defendant might lose his suit and incur heavy damage. According 
to these theologians the mandate of the court or the subpoena im- 
poses an obligation of obedience, but not of justice, and whoever 
disobeys it commits a sin of disobedience, but not of injustice. The 
words of St. Liguori are: 

“An teneatur ad restitutionem testis, qui fugit post citationem ? 

“Affirmant Sotus, Sanchez, etc., etc., quia eo ipso, quo testis est 
citatus, tenetur ex justitia testimonium dicere; prout si judex prae- 
cipit alicui, ut proferat scripturam ad causam pertinentem, tenetur 
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ipse ex justitia illam exhibere, alias debet damnum parti restituere. 
Negant vero communius et probabilius idem Lugo, et Molina, et 
probabile putant Bonacina ac Lessius cum Sylvio. Ratio est quia 
citatio illa non imponit obligationem justitiae, sed tantum obedien- 
tiae. Nec obstat paritas allata scripturae proferendae: nam bene 
respondet Lessius quod scriptura illa sine dubio ex justitia proferri 
debet, cum sit res externa de qua respublica juste potest disponere, 
sicut de aliis bonis civium, quando oportet ad jus illorum tuendum: 
non sic de obligatione testificandi” (lib. 5, c. 3, 270). 

De Lugo admits that if a witness gives false evidence in civil 
or criminal suits and thereby injures another, he sins against justice 
and is bound to make restitution. But when a witness acts merely in 
a negative manner, that is to say, when he refuses to testify or 
conceals the truth and thereby injures another, does such a witness 
sin not only against obedience and charity, but also against justice, 
and is he bound in conscience to make restitution? “Communior 
sententia,” says De Lugo, “docet peccare contra justitiam, et cum 
onere restituendi, ita Sotus, Navarrus et alii. Hinc inferunt multi, 
idem esse de teste, quem judex vult citare, ipse autem de industria 
se abscondit, ne possit illi praeceptum judicis intimari: vel saltem 
postquam citatus est, dolose eludit citationem ne compareat, vel 
postquam comparuit, ne interrogetur, ita Sanchez. Alii docent, hoc 
non esse peccatum contra justitiam commutativam, sed contra chari- 
tatem, contra obedientiam, vel contra justitiam legalem, aut contra 
religionem juramenti; atque ideo non afferre debitum restituendi. 
Hance dicit esse probabilem Lessius, et ipse videtur in eam inclinare, 
non tamen audet definire. Eamdem docet expresse Molina,” etc. 

This latter opinion De Lugo calls verior, because although a 
witness has been subpoenaed to testify, still the law does not bind 
him or constrain him as yet; imo hoc ipsum admittit (Malderus). 
in eo cut jam legitime insinuata est judicts citatio, et falso praetextu 
apposuit impedimentum, ut se excusaret. Even if the witness should 
appear in court and were examined or questioned by the judge, De 
Lugo holds that he would be bound to testify to the truth only by 
reason of his oath or on account of the command of the court, non 
tenetur aliunde testari verum, nisi vel ex religione juramenti, vel 
ex praecepto judicis; ergo tacendo veritatem non peccat contra 
aliam virtutem. It can not be affirmed of the witness, as it can 
of the judge, that his office of witness obliges him to testify to the 
truth. The judge has a quasi-contract binding in justice to inves- 
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tigate the truth, once he accepts the office of judge. The witness, 
on the contrary, refuses to accept the office of witness in our case, 
and sins by disobedience in thus refusing, but does not sin against 
justice, since he refuses the office of witness. 

Now some will say that, although a witness refuses to testify, 
even though subpoenaed, still the State may supply for him the 
consent which he refuses, and thus he does in reality assume the 
office and duties of a witness, even against his will, because the 
State supplies his consent. The State can do this in the transfer 
of property and why not in imposing on him the duty of giving 
evidence? This, says Lugo, would be satis durum et novum, quod 
respublica seu magistratus imponat subditis obligationem de justitia 
circa actiones personales. . . . Nom ergo videtur dicendum 
quod judex possit obligare testes ex justitia ad ferendum testimo- 
nium sed solum ex obedientia. 

The conclusion that De Lugo arrives at, after much discussion, is 
this: 

“Habemus ergo testem non testificantem peccare quidem contra 
obedientiam, non contra justitiam, et ideo non teneri ad restitu- 
tionem, nisi positive falsum testificando, fuerit causa damni illati” 
(De Lugo, de justitia et jure, disp. 39, sect. I). 

B is not answerable for the damage or expense that his refusal to 
testify may have caused the town authorities or private individuals. 
The priest, therefore, could not lawfully condition the absolution 
upon the restitution of the penitent. B refused to accept the office 
of witness which the magistrate sought to impose on him by sub- 
poenaing him; therefore, B had no quasi-contract, binding in justice 
and entailing restitution, to give evidence against the liquor dealer. 
In refusing to accept such office, he may have sinned against obedi- 
ence and legal justice or the duties of a good citizen, but he did not 
sin against commutative justice; and the violation of commutative 
justice alone entails the obligation of making restitution. If B were 
duly sorry for his sin of disobedience, if he looked on it as a sin, and 
were otherwise disposed, he had a right to receive absolution. 








